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T was ‘“‘long and long ago,” in the Old 
World, and the old time, and the “‘ merry month 
of June.” 


Mistress Margaret was taking her morning } 
promenade on the great terrace, When suddenly } 
a horseman, who had alighted at the steps behind 
her, came rapidly up. 

“What! cousin—Sir Harry,” she cried, blush- 
ing and stammering, ‘this is indeed a surprise. 
When did you come-from the wars ?”’ 

She gave him her hand, as she spoke, though 
with some little embarrassment. He had a bronzed 
soldierly face, with keen gray eyes—eyes to make 
a foeman quail—but eyes that softened strangely 
as he looked at his cousin. 

“T came but a week ago, and would have 
staid awhile in London,’’ he said, “for I had 
much business to look after, only that I heard 
news there that warned me to hasten here. 
Margaret,” and he looked at her steadfastly, ‘ it 
cannot be true, can it?’’ 

“What cannot be true?” She answered 
stoutly ‘enough, but her eyes fell before his, 
nevertheless. 

“That which I hear of you and Lord Saville. 
It is not of myself I speak,” he said, hurriedly. 

dream is over, long ago. But, Margaret 





dear, this man is, notorious. He has a dozen 
light-of-loves in every county, and—” 
‘* Stop,’’ interrupted the girl, haughtily. <‘ You 
venture too far. Even from a cousin—even from 
an old friend—I cannot listen to such words.’ 
‘*Pardon me,’’ said Sir Harry, falling on one 
knee, as was the stately fashion of that day, and 
taking her hand, which he kissed reverently ; 
‘but you cannot wonder, my cousin, that I am 
distressed to hear that such a man is coming 
here, day by day. Margaret dear, I venture to 
speak, even at the fear of offending you, because 
you have no one nearer in blood to look after 
your interests and happiness,”’ 
“T think you misjudge him, Harry,’’ replied 
the girl, after & pause, softened by this evident 
‘ sincerity and earnestness. “You do not know 
\ him. "Then, ad wishing to change the sub- 

Jeet, she said : ¢ and see my peacocks and 
my peace if you are very good,” 
S gayly, <1 will you'a rose.” 

She led the way through the house, as she 
spoke, to the back, where the grounds were laid 
out in grase-plats, with trees here and there, 
while at the end of this stately lawn was a ter- 
raced wall, leading down to a pretty rose-garden. 
As the two young people appeared, the peacocks, 
that were strutting about there, screamed a wel- 
come, and displayed their gorgeous tails as if 
they thought themselves the only things in the 
world worth looking‘at. 

But Sir Harry was not to be balked in his pur- 
pose. It was his duty to speak, and he intended 
to discharge his duty, even if it offended his 


cousin forever. He was silent for awhile. Then 
he spoke out bravely. 
«You would: not believe, I fear,’ were his 


words, taking up the conversation where it had 
been left off, “‘ though one rose from the dead to 
warn you against—”’ 
But here she interposed. 
‘«Hush !”’ she said, softly, smiling a little, and 
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At the passionate bitterness in his voice, she 
raised her eyes. 

“No, no !’’ she said, hurriedly and tenderly. 
‘* Not more—that could not be. You are my 
dear cousin—as dear as.a brother. Oh, Harry, 
do you think I love you any less because—”’ 

She stopped abruptly, with deepening color. 

Sir Harry turned away in silence, and, with 
bent head, paced up and down. 

‘«It is too late,”’ he was thinking, bitterly. 
«« She loves him.”’ 

At this instant, a footman came up. 
laying her hand almost caressingly upon his arm. ‘‘My Lord Saville,” he announced ; and the 
‘“‘ You are angry with me now. You are not your } young nobleman followed, all booted and spurred, 
kind generous self. What? You go away to the } for he had just alighted from his horse. 
wars, and leave your poor little cousin lonely and; Sir Harry starts, and turns to watch his cousin. 
desolate, and you are angry when you come back } He sees the unwonted color in her cheeks, but, 
and find that someone else also is her friend? ; with her own sweet serene dignity, she meets my 
And you listen to evil stories about him, and } lord, and gives him her hand with a smile. He 
would like her to listen too?’’ } bends to kiss it adoringly, passionately ; and mur- 

‘Tell me, Margaret: what is he to you?’ murs some words that Sir Harry does not hear; 
he , answered, ,impetuously. ‘Is he only a} but they deepen the exquisite glow upon Mistress 
friend ?”’ ; Margaret's cheek. 

Margaret’s fair cheek was.tinged with a soft Then she turns, and, in her sweet clear voice, 
wavering color. Her blue eyes hid.themselves; says gently: ‘‘My lord, you know my cousin, 


under their long lashes, She did not speak. ; Sir Harry, Ashton—by reputation, at least. He, 


‘Margaret! Is he more to you than I, who } has come back from the wars, safe, to us again. 
have cared for you, loved you, all your life?’ }I have been so glad to welcome him.’’ 
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“Let me add my welcome to that of your } 
fair cousin, Sir Harry,” replied my lord, bowing } 
low. “The gallant colonel, who has borne him- 
self so bravely in our late war, s deperves our best ; 

thanks and warmest greetings.” 

It was a very pretty speech, and given most 
gracefully. Fair Margaret's eyes and smile 
applauded it openly. But somehow it won from 
Sir Harry only a grave bow and a stiff ‘“ You } 
do me too much honor, my lord.” 

Then, after a few moments of conversation, 
gracious and easy on my lord’s part, cold and } g 
restrained on Sir Harry’s, the latter took his } 
leave, carrying away with him a reproachful : 
glance from Mistress Margaret’s lovely eyes. 

“ Your cousin does not love me,’’ my lord says, } 
with a laugh, as the sound of Sir Harry's horse ; 
dies in the distance. 

“Ido not know what ails my cousin,’ Marga- 3 
ret says, sadly and wonderingly. ‘‘ Forgive him, ; 
my lord. He is not used to be so—cold—and } 
unfriendly. Perhaps it is only a way soldiers 
have, and—”’ 

“Nay, madame, I can easily forgive him,” 
replies my lord, with a light laugh, ‘+ for I well 
know what ails him. And, alas! 1 am troubled 
with the same pang myself. Your cousin is jeal- 
ous: and jealous of poor me.” 

“Jealous? My cousin? Why should he—or 








” 


you— 

Mistress Margaret pauses, disturbed and em- 
barrassed, for she now remembers, gels too well, 
the past. 

“I shall surely hate him,’ my lord says, with 
another light laugh, “if he comes here often. 
We think too fatally alike on one subject.” 

“I do not understand you at all, my lord,’’ 
Margaret says; and yet, alas! she understood 
him only too well. 

Yes, it was true, what Sir Harry had heard. 
Mistress Margaret was betrothed to Lord Saville. 
His handsome person, his fine air, his polished 
manners, had carried her heart by storm. No one 
was so happy as she. ‘ What have I done,” she 
would say to herself, ‘‘to deserve this bliss?’ 
Lord Saville was, to her, everything that a young 
girl's imagination could picture. He was her 
Bayard, her St. Louis, her Galahad. Alas! it 
Was an illusion: her idol had feet of clay; but 
she would not believe it, and, if fate had not 
befriended her, she might haye gone on and 
married him, and had her heart broken after- 

rds by his neglect and cruelty. 

f she was, fortunately, saved from this. 
Valking through the park, one afternoon, when 

‘Suitor had left her, Mistress Margaret heard 

Yoices which she recognized—the man’s that of 
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her lover, the other that of her own maid, Madge 
Kepler, a pretty graceful girl, the daughter of a 
; gamekeeper. Through a gap in the undergrowth 
‘ she could see Lord Saville trying to kiss Madge, 


; ‘ who had retreated to a tree, and, with her back 
{against it, was trying to keep him off, A third 
‘ voice was now heard. Jt was that of another 
; gamekeeper, a handsome young fellow of twenty- 


five, who had long been a suitor of Madge’s. There 
{ was a scream, a curse, a blow; and then Mistress 
} Margaret beheld my lord lying prone on the grass. 
She stopped for no more, but fied away. 

But, an hour later, as she paced up and 
down the long gallery, in a tumult of shame 


‘and disillusion, Madge came to her with tears in 


her eyes. 





WT 











“Oh, my lady,’’ she said, ‘I must tell you. 
I have been wanting to do it a long while, but 
feared. But now Robin says I must speak out, 
or he'll never forgive me—’’ 

Here Margaret interrupted her with a wave of 
her hand. 

‘* Let me say, before you go further,’’ were her 
words, “that I already know, I think, of what 
you wish to speak. I was in the park, this after- 
noon, and overheard my lord, and saw the 
encounter between Robin and him.” 

“Oh, then, dear madame, you understand. 
But indeed, indeed I am not to blame. My lord 
has been persecuting me ever since he begrn to 
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come here; but I did all I could to avoid him: } now mend his wasted fortune. Above all, he 
only I said nothing, partly on your account, } curses that “ little fiend,’ Madge Kepler, who, 
partly because I knew how angry Robin would be. } he divines, has betrayed him. And it all ends in 
But to-day Robin surprised Lord Saville. And } my lord’s flinging off to London, in search of new 
Robin, who at first thought I was to blame,’’ and ‘ worlds to conquer. 

here her tears flowed freely, “when he learned; One day, months after, when the long winter 
the truth, and forgave me, told me that if 1 loved : was over, Mistress Margaret was sitting out on 
you—and I do, my lady—I must come and tell the terrace, in the bright sunshine, the soft 
you all: for my lord is not fit to marry my : spring breezes blowing. Sir Harry again rides 
dear beautiful lady. And oh, my lady, if it} up, dismounts at the steps, and comes forward. 


grieves you, forgive me!’’ He glances at her fair face. She smiles up at 
Little Madge fell to pitiful sobbing, es she ; him, as her eyes seek his questioningly. 
spoke. Mistress Margaret laid her hand gently ; ‘Tell me,’’ she persists, ‘‘ what is it? I have 
on the pretty bowed head, and said : felt all day that you were coming, and had some- 
“I do not blame you, child. Yes, I know you } thing to say tome. What is it?’ 
love me.”’ Sir Harry hesitates a moment, and then speaks. 
How low, and soft, and clear, Mistress Marga- , But his cheek is flushed, and his eyes are turned 
ret’s voice is! ; away from her. 
‘* Surely she does not care for him—not as I do ; ‘“‘T have heard,’ he stammers out at last, 


for Robin,’ Madge thought. ‘If Robin should ; “that Lord Saville—is married.” 
make love to another girl, I would cry my eyes ; There is a little silence. Then Margaret 
out.”” : speaks, low but steadily. 

But there are no tears in the lady’s eyes. She; ‘Is that all? I thought—Harry, believe me, 
comes of an heroic race, that ‘dies, but makes no ; that does not hurt me. Did you think I could 
sign.” She is only still and pale, and she smiles ; still love one whom I could not respect? And I 

































kindly, as she says: ceased to respect him long ago.’’ 

‘Do not weep, little Madge. And—you may’ Though she does not tell why she had ceased. 
go now, child. Lam not angry with He turns 
you.” F pie ae a =| and glances 

And Madge goes away, light- at her se- 
hearted, and wondering to see ‘‘ how rene calm 
little my lady cares.”’ face, at her 

Ah! she does not guess the storm unclouded 
of mortification and anguish, the eyes, at her 

dear, sweet 


‘passion of pain and loss,” that 
sveeps over Mistress Margaret’s 
aeart, as she lies with ‘‘ sobbing lips 
and hands outwrung,’’ and fair 
proud head bowed low. 

“There is but one thing that 
makes life worth living,’’ she says 
to herself, ‘‘and I have lost that. 
More than all, I am shamed through 
all my being, to have loved so slight 
athing. Oh, I hate myself.” 

The next day, comes a letter to 
my lord from Mistress Winthrop: 
a cold calm resolute letter, break- 
ing ‘forever the betrothal between 
them. She gives no reason, except 
that she cannot love and esteem him 
as she should the man she married. 

My lord springs to his feet, with 
a wild oath. He curses his “bad 
luck,’’ and that ‘piece of ice,” 
Margaret Winthrop, whose broad 
lands and stores of gold will never 
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mouth; and his heart gives a sudden bound of 
happiness and hope. 

Yes, my lord is married. The whole county 
soon knows it: for, one bright Sunday in 
June, his coach-and-four drives up to the parish- 
church, and Lord and Lady Saville come rustling 
into their great pew, with a train of fine com- 
pany. And my lady is very richly dressed. 

As they come out of church, my lady puts up 
her glass and looks haughtily around upon the 
simple country-people, who stand aside respect- 
fully to let the ‘‘ grand folks’’ pass. 

“Do, my lord, take me out of this dreadful 
mob,” she says, affectedly and loudly. And my 
lord scowls upon her, and moves off slowly. 

“Pray, my lord, who is that?’’ she says, 
directly. ‘‘I mean the lady in the pearl-gray 
dress. I vow, she is quite passably pretty. And 
I declare! that is Sir Harry Ashton with her. 
I must speak to him.’ 

She flutters up to Sir Harry, 

rd! Sir Harry,” she cries, ‘‘ who would 
have thought to meet you in these wilds? But 
you have a place near, I believe. Come a and see 


me, for charity's sake, And do present me to 


your fair friend.” 
“My cousin, Mistress M Winthrop, 
Lady Saville,” Sir Harry says, grave 
_My, lady starts, colors through all oy paint, 
and looks keenly at Margaret. 
“Oh, indeed! I have heard of Mistress Win- 
she says, with a toss of her head, and a 
i glance at my Jord. 
My lord looks sulky and black enongh. He 
has bowed stiffly to Margaret and Sir H 
Sir Harry js grave and old, and there js 
flash like steel in his eyes, Only Margaret is 
quite calm, and self-possessed, She makes a 
graceful but, somewhat stately courtesy to. my 
lady, and says, in her soft silvery clear vc 
“ You dome honor, madame. May I offer 1 
“atulations to Lord Saville and yourself?” 
7 langha sily, 
a , We are past the honeymoon, my dear. 
ms are out of date now.”’ 
ae" % are keeping our guests waiting, my lady, 
and detaining Mistress Winthrop,” my lord says, 
eee His furtive eyes have been wander- 
ing from my lady, with her airs and her paint, 
her gaudy dress, her giggle, and her folly, to 
fair, calm sweet Margaret, in her pearl-gray 
Tobe, with crimson roses at her throat—the 
. roses that grow below the terrace at the 


cre a fool I was! I could have loved this 
fre rion woman,” is the thought that steals 
heart, and he turns away. 
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“Pray go, if you are tired of us, my lord,” 
Lady Saville says, peevishly. ‘And oh, Sir 
Harry, do look at that pretty girl! The one just 
coming out of church. Really a little rustic 
beauty. Now, I warrant, both you and my lord 
know her name,”’ with an arch glance. 

My lord colors, and looks blacker than eyer. 
Sir Harry suddenly bites his lip to suppress a 
smile. 

“TI know her, Lady Saville,’ Margaret says, 
with perfect quietness. ‘That is Madge Kepler, 
the daughter of one of your. husband's tenants. 
But she is the child of my old nurse—and my 
namesake—and was once my maid.’’ 

“Ah, indeed!’ My lady coolly fixes her glass 
upon pretty blushing Madge, who draws back 
with downcast eyes. ‘And the youth with her— 
her lover, I presume. Why, really, the man is 
an Apollo. He looks a rustic god.”’ 

Sir Harry laughs a little, and answers: 

“ Yes, madame, but no one need presume upon 
that. Robin Davis is more than a handsome 
man. “He is the-best wrestler and boxer in the 
parish, He is a fine steady youth—my tenant— 
and will soon be marriéd to little Madge.’ 

The rustic pair are passing the group of grand 
folk. Madge courtesies deeply, and Robin, lifting 
his cap, bows low to my lady, but smiles auda 
ciously as his meet my lord's, My lord 
starts, and PR 4 d colors, angrily 

“ Come, my lady he says, imperatively, and 
at last she goes. 

In the rose-garden back of the old hall, below 
the steps that lead from the lawn where the pea- 
cocks strut and display themselves, Sir Harry 
paces slowly, in the twilight, with his cousin. 

“Give me a rose, Margaret,” Sir Harry says, 
suddenly. ‘ 

She leans to gather a lovely bud. But he stays 
; § her hand, 

" «No, the one you have already, that you wear 
at your bosom.” He looks earnestly at her, as 
he speaks. 

With a shy glance, she gives it to him, and 
he takes it, and keeps her hand with it. 

“ Margaret,” he whispers, hurriedly, “tell me 
you love me—or else dismiss me forever!” 

A warm soft flush dyes her fair face. Her head 
droops, and she does not speak. 

“« Margaret—must I go?” His voice is low 
and husky, and the hand that holds hers trembles: 

By-and-bye, Margaret raises her eyes, gives hiw 
one fleeting glance, and whispers softly : 

“No, . Stay.” 

And so, hand in hand, they come up the walk, 
and disappear from our sight forever, as they 
mount the great steps to the terrace above. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





We had met twice before. This was the third ; 
time, and I was sitting before the pier-glass, in } 
Mrs. Ashley’s drawing-room, when he was brought } 


up to be introduced to me. 
he had nearly exterminated me with his bicycle. 
I was out for a morning walk, and had just 
turned into the turnpike from the hill-road. As 
I did so, he and his abominable machine swooped 
round a «..rp curve like some gigantic antedilu- 
vian insect, and I had barely time to save myself 
by jumping into the ditch, which was fortunately 
dry. 

He was going at such a fearful speed that he 
shot a long way ahead before he could wheel 
about. I knew he was coming back to apologize, 
and determined that he should not have the satis- 
faction. 1 darted up the bank, therefore, ani fn 
an instant was hidden by the thicket of alder }” 
bushes, and had the pleasure of seeing him stare 
about with an expression of stich wondering sur- 
prise that it rendered his handsome face quite ; as 
imbecile. 

The second time-we met—which was the next 
day about the same hour, and in exactly the same 
place—I had my revenge, though it was not of 
an enjoyable king. He had come down from the 
hill-road, and Selim and I were dashing round 
the curve as he reached it. He jumped back, 
his hat fell off, and Selim’s forelegs flew up in 
the air, as if he and I were performing some 
remarkable eircus-feat. 

For a second, I was scared almost to death. 
Then I was angry to think that I must stop and 


apologize, as soon as I could make Selim stand} boys, 


still. But Selim settled the matter in his own 
fashion: he took the bit between his teeth, and 
galloped off at such a pace that I needed to be as 
good a horsewoman as I was, to escape a tumble, 

We were some distance beyond the curve before 
Selim recovered his senses, and as I glanced back 


I saw that man running, hatless, as fast as he} 


could run. Actually, he had thought I could not 
control Selim. I would not have stopped then to 
apologize, even if I could, just to punish him for 
his impertinence, I was glad he presented a 
ridiculous appearance, and I hoped he knew it; 
though, as soon as we had left him out of sight, I 
was a little sorry to remember that I had laughed 
quite loudly—still, he deserved it ! 


This third time we met was on the succeeding 
(508) 
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evening, at a dinner-party at old Mrs. Ashlev’s, 
I was sitting, as I have said, in the low seat before 
the pier-glass, playing with my fan, when the 


The first time we met, } hostess brought him up to be introduced. 


“ Miss Ferris—Mr. Trevor,”’ she said. 

It did seem so absurd, considering the peculiar 
circumstances of our previous encounters, to 
have him brought up and presented ceremoni- 
ously, and for us both to bow and give a regula- 
tion smile, that I had great ado not to laugh 
audibly. I did laugh to myself as Mrs. Ashley 
moved away, but I put up my fan to conceal it; 
and there ‘he stood staring at me, and the very 
first words he uttered were an impertinence. 

“You needn’t try to hide your mirth, Miss 
Ferris, **gaid' he. ‘I have heard you laugh 

aed 

Wile Vee in an instant, and looked at him 
good an assumption of languid surprise 

up, waving my fan back and forth 

Cre “cousin, Mrs. Romney, do when 

= mea a atin & man, and, though | 

felt my cheeks titigle, I flattered myself that I did 
the business very well. 

“ Really 2” I said. , 

“Oh, I see you have not f ten,” returned 
he, and I was more vexed than ever to think that 
not only had he seen through my ruse, but was 
conceited enough to wish me to know that he 
had. “Well, ag T tan over you first, allow me 
to be the first to apologize.” 

“Oh! Was that you on the bicycle? I 
thought it must lave been one of the Academy 
” said I, and now I saw he was vexed, 
though he laughed. 

“T knew who you were,” he retorted. “T 
asked old Daddy Barbauld, at the turnpike-gate, 
and he said it was ‘ Mrs. Ferris’s little gal.’”’ 

“Dear me,” I answered, “how ingenious of 
you to find so speedy a way of gratifying your 
curiosity.” 

“His face changed magically ; his mouth lost 
its bantering smile; and his great sparkling eyes 
grew soft and grave. 

‘«T don’t think that is the word I should have 
used to express the feeling which prompted me,” 
he said. 

He was trying it on already! But “ fore 
warned is forearmed.” Now, when we first 
heard that he was coming to spend the summer 
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with his uncle, Phoebe Barrington had told me 
about his pet demon of flirtation, and how women 
had spoiled him until he really believed that he 
¢ould turn any female head byw few tender 
glances and adroit compliments: »Miss Phoebe 
had added that he would be stre:to select me as 
his earliest victim, because, before he met me, 


tof pleasant conversation, how many times Mr. 


Trevor and I managed to quarrel before we 
ladies left the table; but, somehow, nothing 
makes you so quickly acquainted as that; and, 
as a proof of it, he actually called me Miss Kate 
twice. ‘To be sure, the last time, he apologized, 
saying that he heard all the others do it, which 


“he would hear that I had, as’ I»deserved,’”’ I { was excuse enough; but, not content with this, 
quote her own words, “the reputation of being ‘he must needs suddenly give me one of those 


the prettiest girl in the neighborhood.” 
“Not exactly the word,” he sepeated, mus- 


ingly, as if just thinking aloud, and all the while ; suits you. 


looking down at me, with the long lashes half 
veiling the light in those beautiful eyes. 

“I know what your feeling ought to have 
been,” I rejoined: ‘one of great respect for my 


forbearamee; you had tried to murder me the little compliment had failed. 


day before, and, instead of revenging myself, 
I did not allow Selim to trample on you.” 

“It was only my hat’s falling off that saved 
me. By-the-bye, 1 think you owe me a new 
one—you never saw such a wreck as that was.” 

“1 can give you my last year’s bonnet,” I 
aid, mischievously. ‘Will that answer? : It is 
a Parisian one, My aunt tent it out to me.” 

“I know your @unt,”’ he replied, coolly. - “I 
met her in Paris last winter. She talked to me 
about you. What a perfectly delightful woman 
she is!” 

This did please mo—for I was very fond of 
Aunt Matilda—an@"L dropped my badinage. 
Ditwer was now ‘arinouncéd, and, as Mr. Trevor 
took me in to table; we were able to continue our 
conversation, branching off to all the talk about 
Continental scenes and sights which the mention 
of Paris naturally called up. 

We were a party of twenty-four. Mrs. Ashley 
always invited so many guests that one felt as 
if dining in a hotel. So of ‘course there ‘was 
ampte leisure for téte-d-tétes; but, thanks to 
Mr. Trevor, I found the long entertainment much 
more endwfable than usual. 

In fact; F found it charming: for Me: Trevor 
talked remarkably well, and went ‘from’ fun to 
pathos, and ‘sirensm to gallantry, in a fashion 
that T had’ hevér heard equaled. Then Charley 
Burt, and Tom Rainsford, and that. absu¥i’ old 
Professor Smythe were ‘all glaring’ at "podr “nie 
from their separate niches) WS if it ented tiem 
to perceive that I was’énjoying myself! then ‘re 
always such selfish creatures. T was sétry each 
of them chanced to be pldted By” some lady 
Whom he did not faticy. Still, T thought they 
were properly punished for having such wretched 
tempers that they could not bear to see anybody 
élse lucky and contented. 

“I don't know, however, in spite of a good deal 








long dreamy looks, and add: 

‘It is the loveliest name in the world: it just 
Mayn’t I eall you so?’ 

‘Oh, certainly ; everybody does—even to our 
footman,’’ I said, saucily. 

“Then, with your permission, I'll say Miss 
Ferris,” returned he, stiffly, vexed that his stale 
Bless me, old 
Pheebe hadn't Ni a about his being 
spoiled ! 

“Of course,” said’ I; isderaty, I shouldn’t 
expect you to call me Miss Jones, ‘though that 
might easily happen if you are’ given to absent- 
mindedness. It is too bad'of Mrs. Ashley not 
té Wave invited her'this evening. You see, I’ve 
Ward already about the effect she produced on 


“ Mids Jones? Why, I’ve only been here four” 
days—” 

“That's a good While; sometimes.” 

“And seen*her once" + 

“ Bach day ; and theteare a good many hours 
in a day.” 

1 was determined that he should understand 
at once I was not such a silly goose as to take 
all ‘his pretty speeches ‘for earnest, and I had 
suddeeded in vexing him’ again. 

‘“} should say,” he exclaimed, ‘*as well as 

one can judge ‘from so brief an saecquaintanee, 
that you are probably the most exasperating 
young woman’in this county.”’ 
‘ “A few other people have said it,”’ I retorted ; 
‘but they were either old enowgh friends or 
ear enough relations to excuse the rudeness. 
My fan, please—thanks.” 

And, as’ we ladies were ready to leave the 
room, hé got'n6d chance to answer. Having that 
advantage Over hifi rendéred ‘me quite amiable, 
tog’ T stil felt that his faith in himself 
fitid’ ‘his passion for coquetry deserved condign 
punishthent, and conscietict ed that, if 
fate Chose to appoint mé a8 its “agent in the 
business, IT ought not to shriftk from the task. 

Old Miss Phoebe came up to mé at once in the 
drawing-room. And“ how do you like Max Tre- 
vor?” she said. “And isn’t he handsome? 
But ‘you must net forgét my little warning” 
—and so on, till I grew irritated and turned 
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upon her rather savagely ; but she only chuckled, 
and said : 

“Oh, I fancy he: has found his match for 
once: everyhody knows your talents in the 
flirtation line, my dear Kate.’’ 

‘Lam not a flirt,’ I said, indignantly. 

Then she laughed, laid both hands on my 
shoulders, and kissed me; she always knew how 
to get out. of a difficulty, and generally managed 
to make me ashamed, for baving doubted her 
honesty. 

Altogether, we had a very pleasant evening, 


and, going home in the carriage, mamma informed ; 


me that she liked young Mr. Trevor very much. 

**He talked a good deal to me after dinner,’ 
she said, ‘‘and I told him I was sorry we were 
not in, the day he and his uncle called, and that 
he must come whenever he liked. I said we had 
known Mr. Trevor so long that his nephew 
seemed an aequaimtance too—only..1. couldn't 
have two Mr. Trevors—that was confusing; and 
he begged me to call him Max, and he did it m 
nicely. Yes, I hike him very much.”’ 

He came, the next morning, and mamma. kept 
him to luncheon, and.several other persons 
strayed in, and everybody was nice —omly 

*Charley Burt sulked a little+and..Mr Max was 
evidently becoming generally popular. 

Ours was ‘9 rather gay meighborhood in sum- 
mer, so many families had visitors at that season ; 
and, as the coterie wasmot a very large’one, the 
same people met day after day. So, by the time 
the young gentleman had been. ten days in our 
midst, I had become thoroughly convinced that 
my first impression was correct, and that he fully 
deserved the reputation Miss. Pheebe had given 
him. He could no more help flirting than he 
could breathing. Why, he couldn’t even ask old 
Miss Phoebe herself how her father’s rheuma- 
tism was, without looking as if he were begging 
for her virginal affections. ‘‘ However,” as I 
told him, ‘ it.was all in the way of practice.’ 

How we did quarrel, to be sure! I don’t think 
we ever got through a single day without atleast 
one battle-royal; and when I could.enrage him so 
that he sajd or did something for which he was 
forced to apologize, L.felt perfectly, happy... 

He did devote, himself especially:to me, there 
was no doubt of that. But his doing so was; an 
irritation as wells a pleasure. I could not help 
liking him: nobedy could. But I had been fore- 
warned,. and. knew that, instead of meaning 
honest friendship, he was trying his. powers of 
fascination on me, just to please. his. vanity. 
Very likely he had, as old Miss Pheebe said, 
‘made a bet with someone, that he’d conquer 
Kate Ferris.” 








I smiled secretly to think how little he under, 
stood the young woman with whom he had to 
deal; and I determined that, before we parted, 
he should 'reeewwe @ lesson which he would not 
speedily forgets .My self-confidence did not 
reach the extentof letting me suppose I could 
really wouhdwdiisvheart: indeed, in that case, I 
should have féltemore mercifully inclined ; but 1 
wanted him to discover that, for once, when he 
thought he was sure of a victim, he had been 
seen through and laughed at from the first. 

Stillen spite of everything, we had a number 
of delightful weeks, and very often he would 
forget his flirting ways as completely as I did 
my stern resolves. But suddenly his pet demon 
would enter him, and a return, on his part, to ten- 
der speeches and. absurd gallantry wouldremind 
me of my mission, and, after pretending to be 
touched or embarrassed, I woukl sting bim into 
a passion by sarcastic or mocking, words. 

My only regret-was thai I could not keep my 
own temper: for, curious to say, he had @ faculty 
of making me angry more easily than anybody I 
ever met; 

‘© You are the most perplexing girl I ever met,” 
he said, one day.» ‘“d) have knowm you now for 
six weeks; and I don't think| 1 ever saw you 
twice in the same humer.’’ i+ 

‘« Tt must be your fault,”’ lanswered. “Nobody 
else ever accused me of being so changeable,” 

Yet I never want qnatrels with) you,’’. he 
averred, ‘and, when we get. through a day with- 
out, 1 mark it with a white stone.” 

‘Well,’ L. said, ‘‘ unless. you grow more ami- 
able, you won't need a very. large collection of 
pebbles, that’s one comfort: for you would be too 
indolent to gather them.’’ 

«Let us go down to the brook and secure a 
store,’ returned he, laughing. 

So we,made our way, through the shrubberies, 
to the pretty stream, which, ran. just below our 
grounds. We sat on the bank, underthe shadow 
of the: sycamores, and, in spite of; Max’s being 
five and,twenty, and | having a few weeks before 
attained the dignity of my eighteenth birthday, 
were as absurdly gay and happy as two children. 
..Then, somchow, our moods changed, and the 
talk grew grayer, and:he told more about bimself 
and ,his.aims and gmbitions than he had ever 
before, done. He was rather, alone in the world, 
haying early, been left an orphan. My deep love 
for,.my own,mother enabled, me. to comprehend 
his: feeling that boyhood and youth had been 
deprived of half their.sweetness from the loss of 
bis. -He had an ample fortune; but he did not 
propose to be an idle man. I admired him for 
that, and, when he saw that.t really sympathized 
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with his plans, he spoke very freely about them ; ; as he deserved. Mamma says that I always look 
in a way, too, which showed that he was in earn- ; pensive and injured when I am angry; and 
est in trying to carry them out, and was not} perhaps the expression @f my face so poorly 
indulging im mere wordy bombast or poetical » interpreted my feelings, that he thought he had 
sentiment. } at length reached a point where he could tempt 

We sat there for a long while. I did not per-} me into some show of emotion which might please 
ceive how much time had elapsed, until I was } his vanity. 





surprised by hearing the seminary-bell, in the 
village, ring in the distance. 

«Four o'clock !"* I exclaimed. 
you tell me it was so late?” 

«This afternoon has just been a bit out of Para- 
dise,”’ said he, not noticing my remark. 
can’t we always be like this ?”’ 3 

« Because you are not always so amiable or so 
sensible,” returned I, laughing at his pretense of { 
melancholy. 

“There you go,” he cried, pushing his hair } 
back from his forehead, in an impatient fashion | 
he had. ‘‘Thewmoment one*says a thing in } 
earnest, you*begin to jest and sneer,’ 

“ Exeuse me,’’ I said, ‘it is only when you 
don't. You have been talking sony ee 
for the last hour, and I am sure you ean’t ém- ; 
plain that I was not a! good and interested dist- 
ener.” ‘ 

“Twas just as much in earnest in what I said 


You ean’t deny it,’ he hurried on. ‘You 


; know what these weeks have been to me, and 
“Why didn’t } you know that it is your society which has made 
‘ them like heaven.” 


There he was, half knesling on the grass, 


“Why } ; looking up at me with those wonderful violet 


eyes, his face suddenly grown quite pale, and 
his voice trembling in a pathetic way which I 
never heard any other man’s able to do. Instead 
of being angry, or able to perform the role of 
Nemesis, which I had set for myself, I felt in- 
clined to cry, Iwas hurt amd sore to think he 
could suppose me such an idiot as to be deluded 
‘ by those passionate glances and eager tones. 

Kate! Kate!’’ he exclaimed, as 1 turned 
asideimy head. ‘ Won’t.you answer? Won't 
you look at me?” 

There was a lump in ay ‘throat, which made 
it difficult for me to speak, and I had such 


> ado to keep the tears back that it was a danger- 


now. You know perfectly well what your com-; ous experiment even to glance towards him; 
panionship is to me. You know that I never and it was more from confusion than from any 
was so happy in my life as I have been during : effort to playymy part which caused me to falter : 
these weeksi’’ “I don't know what)you want me to say.” 

Me raised" himself from the grass as he spoke, : ‘‘ Let me tell you,’”’ he answered. ‘Let me 
and his face and’ voice were so eager, and had ° ; , Speak out have ‘tried to, so many times.. But 
such a stamp and ring of truth, that, if I, had | : you are such will-o’-the-wisp—never the same 
hot been so thoroughly om my guard, I might ; } for five minutes—and, with you,\1 am awkward 


easily have trusted them, a8 others had done— 
to their sorrow. As it was, I felt myself color ; 
wuder his glance; and hastened to say: 

“Well, you would be very: ungrateful if it 
were not so—when we havewall spoiled you 
abominably, from Miss Jones down to insignifi- 
cant me, old maids and elderly widows included.” 

“Everybody has been very kind,’’ he said; 
“but-you know well enough what the attraction 
has been to me.”’ 

Certainly: to entertain your poor old uncle. 
I quite appreciate your devotion.’’ 








| and tongue-tied, and always show to disadvantage. 


Even now I[ can’t tell—’’ 

He broke off, gazing up at me still. I ecould not 
get my wits back to behave as'I ought to have 
done. That odd vexation, more like hurt feeling 
than anger, was still strong upon me, and [ 
think I never-was more glad in amy life than 
when we were interrupted, at this; moment, by 
the sound of)steps and voices. 

« Who on,earth—)/he exclaimed, springing up. 

«Oh, I hear Annie -Ames’s voices’ said I, 
peeping through the bushes,’ *There she comes, 


“Ab, don’t tease,’”’ he cried, growing earnest: } and some people With; hers] suppose mamma 
it was the faculty of doing this which made him ‘ told them we were here.” 


so dangerous. ‘‘Why won't you see, why can't 
you believe, the truth?’ 


“And I wish they were in Jericho!” he 


: exclaimed, venomously, whereupon I langhed, 


If I could only have deluded myself into the ' recovering my presence of minds completely. 


conviction that his volatile fancy really on 


«This way—this way,” I ¢alledy and, as sev- 


touched at last, I should have had a serene ; eral oices answéred; J was ableite look at Mr. 
satisfaction in leading him on; but I was not } Preven sid enjoy his vexation: 


blind enough for this, and I was vexed to think 
that I had not gained power enough to hurt him } 





oe should never catch me at a similar dis- 


advantage, I said to myself, triumphantly. If 
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ever he should try to go to such lengths aguin, { eyes for his impertinent conduet—because it was 
in his arrogant coquetryy he should find me able ; impertinence to behave as he had done. 
and ready to give’ lilim the lesson he'se richly ; ‘They all departed, Mr. Trevor so engrossed in 
deserved. arranging Miss Jones’s scarf that | only received 
The party came up, Charley Burt and Tom } the scantiest of good-nights. 
Rainsford among them, and I allowed first one, The next day, I did not see him: The morn- 
and then the other, to engross my attention. ; ing after, he called to tell us news—he was going 
I was determined to show Mr. Trevor that I was } away for-a little. His mood had entirely changed. 
quite mistress of myself. bs seemed worried. But mamma and some 
Presently, we all went back to the house, and ; visitors were in the room, and we had no private 
mamma invited the.party to remain and have ; conversation; only, as he bade me good-bye, he 
high tea on the lawn, and they did; and the managed to say: 
evening was very gay, though my head ached,{ ‘1 want to beg your pardon for what I said 
and I did not enjoy it so-much as I usually did } the other evening: it was very rude.” 
such impromptu festivities. Then I held out my hand frankly, and an- 
And there, right before my face, after all he ; swered: 
had said and looked, Max Trevor could not resist} ‘‘I am sorry you are going.” 
flirting outrageously with poor little Miss Jones, “And we are friends ?”’ 
who so evidently took it all for sober earnest that ‘Wes if ‘you will be good.’’ 
T did not know nmmned most to doresine or pity; Weall missedehim very muche for, as I said, 
her. neither mammer woman, old or young, could help 
The man actually forgot that«I coulis and } liking diim,yand the neighborhood seemed quite 
hear him, he always’ grew so earnest’ in his | dullvsfter his departure. 
acting. But I suppose he remembered finally }. When be had been gone about a week, mamma 
that, if he could notfind some way to get out } reteived a letter from) him. He had offered 
of his difficulty, 1 might not be prepared to hear ; to attend to some bit of business for her in 
very patiently his eloquence when next he should Buffalo, where he was to stop for a day or two, 
chance to have occasion or leisure to offer me { on his way back from Chicago; and he wrote to 
a share thereof. ’ say that matters had been arranged as she 
Just before the people left, I went into the ; wished. 
library, to find a book Amie Ames wanted, and He would not be back for another week, how- 
he walked after me. ever, he said. So mamnia bade me. write and 
«Excuse me,” said he, lookiig black asa; thank him for his kindness.. She @etested letter- 
thunder-cloud. “IT only wanted ee that you ; writing, and I was quite accustomed to acting as 
have convinced me at last.” her secretary; but.on this occasion I tried to get 
“I’m so glad,’ returned I; “but I haven't} out of doing so. However, I scribbled him a 
time to ask in what. Will ee ~—_ the candle ‘ nice enough little! note, saying distinctly that I 
a moment?’ | {did it at my) mother’s request. But he ‘an- 
«Those people came wr in tins) ” said he, ; swered it—which I did not expect. 
gnawing quite fiercely at the ends of his mus- Mamma was,out when I received his letter, 
tache. ‘A little more, and I showld have given ; and there was hardly a word about. her in it. 
you a chapee to laugh at me*finely.’’ Indeed, as near as possible, it was a love-letter, 
‘You dave since,” said I. “1 declare; you ; That is, the tone and sentiment were, though 
behaved to Miss Jones just as the heroes of the words were guarded enough. It ended by 
old-fashioned novels dote'the ladies they admire, | telling me that, when he returned, he had 6 
or wish tobe admired by? secret to confide to me: sengrtnait nanan 
“I should havé thonght you too much occu- : already, he added. 
piedwith Mr, Rainsford to notice so insignificant ; Iam bound to confess that his letter opened 
@ person as I am,” retorted he. my eyes toa fact which was @ great surprise to 
“Not a bit, Won'll set your hair on fire, et oe I had, in spite of the’ warning I had 
you wave thewanille about like that. Ah! here ; received, learned to care for Max Trevor. I was 
1s the bodk=*P niust go back.’ a good deal huniiliated, but less than I should 
Away I raujaind he followed;'E smiling to my- } have been had not his epistle borne a stamp of 
self, though ratherbitterly, to think that he should } sincerity, which showed me that I had wronged 
fancy so shallows pretense as accusing me of; him—he had not ‘been ¢oquetting—he did care. 
flirting with dtl Tom P-insford, whom I had There was no mistaking the nature of the secret 
known all my life, could :urm an excuse in my , which he meant to confide to my keeping on his 
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return. In my happiness, I smiled to think 
that, after all, I had taught him @ lesson, though 
not such as I had set out to do. Indeed, it was 
soothing to my pride to see that I must have 
played my part well, since he told me in his letter 
that he had never been so puzzled by any human 
being, though he would not believe that 1 was 
really cruel or unkind. 

So I lived with my new dreams for nearly a 
week, and, one day, when I got home from a walk, 
mamma informed me that old Mr. Trevor had 
been at the house, telling her that Max would 
return very shortly. 

“His aunt and her daughter, Mary Loomis, 
are coming with him,’’ mamma added. ‘The 
young lady is intimate with our relatives, the 
Osgoods, and is most anxious to meet you, Mr. 
Trevor says.”’ 

I was in a mood to be prepared to like Miss 
Loomis, though the evening changed that mood, 
as you may fancy, when old Miss Phoebe called, 
and, finding me alone, poured out her budget of 
news. Max Trevor was engaged to this cousin, 
Who was very, very rich. The engagement had 
been kept a secret, because the mother, for a good 
While, had opposed the match. Even old Mr. 

was fot aWare that matters had gone so 
far as they had; but Miss Pheebe had received 
all the particulars from a friend. 

T was the first to hear the tidings. But, before 














“‘How good of her,” I said; ‘and I am pre- 
pared to find her everything that is angelic.” 

He:looked strangely at me. Indeed, from the 
first, there was an odd flutter and constraint in 
his manner. Suddenly he began to laugh. 

«I suppose you have heard that I am engaged 
to my cousin? I’ve been told of it already by six 
different people. What a place this is for discov- 
ering secrets !”’ 

‘‘But you haven’t heard mine,” I said, with 
my sweetest smile. ‘I’ve a mind to tell you, 
if you'll be discreet.’ 

‘I promise,’’ he replied, with a puzzled look. 

“Then you shall hear,’ I exclaimed, turning 
away my head, in pretended embarrassment. ‘1 
have a cousin, too. You may have heard me 
speak of him—Mauriee Osgood—’ 

‘* Yes, 1 have—well?’’ he asked, quickly. 

“Why, I have been engaged to him ever so 
long. But nobody here knows. You are not to 
betray me.”’ 

This: was not a lie. When a child of seven, 
and Maurice a youth ten yearsolder, I always 
used boldly to insist that I measit to be his wife; 
and he had agreed to the plan. 

**You—you engaged ?’’ Max exclaimed, start- 
ing back, with a fierce anger in his face. 

« Yes—I am !” 

“Then you are the greatest coquette that ever 
lived,” he thundered; and away he dashed, 


the next day, the whole neighborhood had heard , without other leave-taking, followed by the sound 
it}tand, by the time Max Trevor and his rela- of my laughter. — 


tives arrived, the story had grown into such pro- { 
portions that it was a settled fact the young} 


couple were to be married in our midst. 
They came in the morning, quite early. We 


heard of their arrival from our Jane, who had } 


been over to the village. I was in a mood for 
solitude, and went off to the brook, by ten 
o'clock, to enjoy it. 

If you want to know what the prominent feel- 
ing in my mind was, I can tell you. It was 
bitter mortification and rage against myself. 
Every other hurt and pain was as yet. dulled by 
the torture of my humiliation. 

And down through the willow-thicket came 
Max Trevor, hurrying forward when he caught 
sight of me, In another moment, he was hold- 
ing my hands, and saying how glad he was to see 
me. And was [ glad—just a little? 

I never felt calmer in my life than I did all of 
asudden. My heart seemed quite to stand still. 

“Indeed, I am very glad,” I said, *‘and most 
@ixious to meet your aunt and cousin.” 

“Oh, that reminds me, Uncle wants your 
mother and you to come and call to-day, if you 
will-be so good. Mary is. wild to see you.” 








After all, I had the best of him. He had come 
to triumph. He really thought I would show that 
I was hurt. 

I never brokedown once, during the day: was 
in no danger of doing so. Late in the afternoon, 
mamma and I drove over to Mr. Trevor's, and 
mamma remarked, during the drive, that she 
never saw me looking better. 

The old gentleman was delighted to see us. 
His sister preved charming, and Mary Loomis was 
beautiful: a nob&e-looking woman of perhaps six 
and twenty. 

‘I don’t know where Max can. be,’ Mr. 
Trevor said, after awhile.  ‘‘ Have you seen him, 
Mary?” 

‘* Not for an hour or so,’’ she answered, Then 
she turned to me, and asked me to go out and 
walk in the garden, while our elders finished 
their conversation. 


I had a quick inspiration, She meant to tell 


me of her engagement. Her cousin had boasted 
to her, and she was as mean as he. She wanted 
to discover if she could not have the pleasure of 
seeing me wince. But I would take the initia- 
tive. 


I did it as soon as we reached the gate, 
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*‘T could hardly wait. to congratulate you,” I 
said, stopping short, and seizing her hand. 
“«Mr, Max has been here so long that he seems 
like an old friend, and I want you to like me. I 
am so pleased.” 

She blushed beautifully, and, before I could 
stir, gave me two hearty kisses, 

‘Tam so glad,” she cried. ‘I wanted you to 
like me. He—he said you would—but I did not 
know he had told you our secret. I am glad he 
has. You are such a@ favorite with him. He 
thinks so much of your opinion.”’ 

“Oh, dear me, he is too good,” returned I, 
laughing. 

«There is Max now,’’ she exclaimed, and hur- 
ried me on so fast that I quite lost my breath. 

We were face to face with Mr. Trevor, who 
greeted me with an attempt at-composure which 
could not hide his anger. 

** Max,”’ eried Miss Loomis, ‘‘ I’ve a secret for 
you. You have heard me speak of Mr. Osgood—”’ 

«Oh, I kmow all about it,’’ he interrupted. 
“ Miss Ferris informed me this morning that she 
was engaged to her cousin.” 

I felt ready to drop, but did my best to 
appear calm. Miss Loomis stared at Max, then 
at me, then burst out laughing. 

“Oh, Miss Kate,’’ she said, reproachfully, 
*how wicked of you to tease this poor boy as 
you have been doing! Max, it is I who am 


| 





an inarticulate cry, and seized my two hands; 
then I perceived that. Miss Loomis was gone. 

«*Why have you treated me so?’’ he demanded, 
hotly. ‘*I was warned against you when I first 
came here. I meant to be wise. But I loved 
you from the moment we met. There, you have 
the truth now. Kate, have you been playing 
with me, as old Miss Phoebe said you would?” 

‘*As she said you would!’’ I interrupted. 

Max’s. face brightened. Somehow, we simul- 
taneously understood everything, 

«Kate! Kate!’’ he cried, and then his arms 
were about me, and we had a blessed little time 
to ourselves, which was interrupted by Miss 
Loomis’s return, 

“Tam ordered to call you both in,’’ she said; 
‘«Miss Phoebe and the rector have called.’ 

“That old jackdaw!’’ exclaimed Max, laugh- 
ing. Then he pushed Mary Loomis towards me. 
‘«Don’t you see?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, yes, I did see before I left you,’ she 
answered; ‘‘the sky seems to have cleared.’’ 

Then she kissed me, and then Max bchaved 
so like a.lunatic that we vowed we would both 
disown him, and then we went into the house; 
and, as soon as Miss Phoebe and her father had 
departed, the whole story was told for the benefit 
of mamma and Mr. Treyor. 

«*Yes,”’ said Max, ‘‘and I have loved her ever 
since that first evening that I really saw her, 


engaged to Mr. Osgood. I waited until we met ‘ though it was the third time we met—-the night 
this very naughty little girl before telling you.” ; at Mrs. Ashley's, you know, dear. Oh, you 
I stood, # picture of confusion; Max uttered ‘ looked like a young goddess!” 





WHEN SUMMER COMES. 


BY FRANCIS HALE BARNARD. 


On skies, will summer ever come 
And bring us fairer sweeter days? 
Will frozen earth be ever numb? 
And has the sun no warmer blaze 
To heat the still ground infto life, 
And wake the air with murmurs rife, 
Which say: “ The earth, that long was dumb, 
A th d busy t has found,” 
While countless rustling wings will hum 
When mingles many a drowsy sound? 





But now, at morn, like tangled ropes, 
The fairy-woven skeins of frost 
Are meshed the faded earth across, 
Reminding me of some dead hopes , 
Which all their warmth and joy have lost, 
Yet lie across our doubting hearts, 
A blighting presence: which imparts, 
To us, no beauty save of ice. 
And when again to hope we dare, 
The chilling mem’ry will arise 
Of dreams which died, though once‘most fair— 
A cold net, woven from life's frost— 





To keep joy down is each mesh crossed. 


My heart, I speak to thee at last; 
For thee, will summer ever bloom? 
Canst thou forget the fading past, 
Emerging from the winter’s gloom 
To glorious life, bright skies above, 
Which tell thee thou art ruled by love? 
Oh, will thy mute chords ever wake 
In music ‘neath a tender touch 
Which thrills thee, and the stillness break, 
To murmur that thy joy is much ? 


Oh, longing heart, contented be; 
The present has some glorious days, 
And thou canst all around thee see 
The beauty which, alone, can raise 
Thee up to higher grander things, 
If thou wilt take the proffered wings.’ | 
Faint heart, in realizing this 
Before the precious hours are gone, 
T know that thou canst never miss 
The summer, though it may not dawn. 
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THE RECTOR’S BIRTHDAY-GIFT. 





BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 





THERE was a new minister over the pretty 
little church in Landisville, And the Reverend 
Hugh Meredith was young, handsome, and a 
bachelor. 

“‘Them’s his only failin’s,’”’ observed Deacon 

Brown, when they were discussing the propriety 
of calling Mr. Meredith to Landisville, ‘an’ 
mebbe he'll get over all three of ’em. afore he 
dies.” And then he laughed, knowingly. 
_. Mr. Meredith was called, and every Sunday 
he was liked better. It was remarkable how 
the number of young ladies in the congregation 
increased immediately. 

Mother Chesterton, with whom the new parson 
was to board, openly turned up her nose at them. 

“Shameless gals, a-settin’ their caps at him 
a ready !’’ she said. ‘“‘ They needn’t come a-nosin’ 
round my door, a-callin’ me dear, an’ askin’ 
if Mr. Meredith don’t get very lonely, all 
by himself! No, he don’t, when I'm round.” 
And Mother Chesterton laughed until her plump 
shoulders shook. She could see through those 
girls, with half an eye. 

But they did ‘‘come round,” and_ the gifts 
they brought for ‘‘ poor dear Mr. Meredith” 
would have furnished out a fancy bazaar. 

He had embroidered slippers enough to set up 
@ shop with, monogram handkerchiefs, embroid- 
ered neckties, book-marks, hat-marks, chair- 
tidies, pen-wipers, smoking-caps, and cigar-cases 
—think of that, now, for a well-conducted young 
minister—and, in fact, so much trumpery that 
Mother Chesterton vowed she would banish every 
rag of it to the darkest corner of the garret. . 

And Mr. Meredith laughed, and told her he 
wished she would. 

“There ain’t but one gal in that church whose 





‘Yes, that’s her. Nice sensible girl Nelly is, 
too. Guess she’s glad to play the organ, ’cause 
Doctor Bassett had bad luck last year, and 1 ‘low 
money ain’t any too plenty in his purse. This is 
a provokin’ly healthy place. There! I smell 
them cookies burnin’! If I hadn’t come up to 
bring Laura Jones’s trash, I wouldn’t ha’ forgot 
“em !”’ 

Down darted Mother Chesterton to her oven, 
while Mr. Meredith thought of the little brown- 
eyed Nelly, who played the organ, and sang so 
sweetly, and was too sensible to send any pres- 
ents to him. 

He had noticed her before: had, indeed, grown 
already to like to see the earnest brown eyes 
raised to his; and to watch the modest trim 
little figure, as it tripped in and out of church: 
to watch it in a way very odd to himself, and 
which would have been very exasperating to Miss 
Laura Jones, if she had known it. 

For Miss Laura prided herself on being the 
daughter of the richest man. in town, and had 


quite made up her mind that she would become 


the bride of the Reverend Hugh Meredith, Of 
course, she need fear no rivalry, she thought, 
and she had already mentally decided what her 
bridal robe should be. 

Miss Laura was just now getting up.a sub- 
scription among the young people, for a wah ani 
gift to the minister: an elegant thirty-dollar 
writing-desk. She had called upon Nelly Bassett 
to help, but Nelly had not the money just then. 
She woul’ receive her small salary as organist of 
the choir next day, she said: and she promised 
to call at, Miss Laura’s, and hand her whatever 
she felt she could afford to give. 

When the salary was paid, and Nelly had pur- 


card hain’t come in on some trash or other,” she | chased a few necessary things, including a new 
said, one evening, as she handed him the latest Sunday dress, she found all her money gone. 


arrival: a satin-and-lace affair, whose use neither 
she nor the parson could fathom. 

“And who is the one girl?’’ asked Mr, Mere- 
dith. 

“Yes, there’s two,’ answered Mother Chester- 
ton; ‘‘one of ’em’s Annie, Reed, but she’s a 
poor sewing-girl, with a sick mother—couldn’t be 
expected of her. ,The one I meant -was Nelly 
Basseti—Doctor Bassett’s dgughter.” 

“The young lady who plays the organ, you 
mean ?’’ remarked Mr. Meredith.. 





‘Oh, dear, what shall I do?’’ she said. ‘ Perhaps 
father can spare a little, after all.” 

She presented, her request when the doctor 
came home to dinner. He opened his pocket- 
book and gave her a five-dollar bill. 

“Tt is all I can spare you this time, my dear,”’ 
he said, kindly, ‘I had some terrible bills to 
meet last week, and they have about broken my 
bank, for the present.’’ 

“It is quite enough, papa. Thank you very 
much,’’ said Nelly. 
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She tripped round, that afternoon, to hand it 
to Miss Laura. When she entered, she found 
Annie Reed, the sewing-girl, already waiting. 
Mrs. Reed and Annie were both church-members, 
and Nelly’s first thought was: “ Now she surely 
has not asked Annie Reed to give anything.” 

But, when Miss Laura came in, she discovered 
that Annie’s errand was not to pay money, but 
to ask that it be paid to her. 

“How much do I owe you?’’ asked Miss 
Laura, indifferently, when Annie modestly offered 
her request. 

‘‘ Eight dollars, Miss Jones, counting the dress 
I brought home to-day.” 

‘Well, you can call again. I can’t pay you 
to-day. You may call next Monday,’’ said Miss 
Laura. 

Annie rose, but her face was pale, and her lips 
quivered with disappointment. 

“«Couldn’t you pay me at least a part?” she 
ventured to urge. ‘I’ve been trying so hard to 
save enough to buy an invalid’s chair for my 
mother, so she can sit up some of the time. I 
haye denied myself almost everything to do it. 
And to-morrow is her birthday, when I wanted 
to give it to her. But now I can’t buy it, unless 


you pay me.” 


“Oh, well, that’s your lookout. I told you I 


couldn’t, to-day. You can come next week.” 
And Miss Laura impatiently turned away. 

Poor Annie, unable to speak for the tears which 
choked her, left the room. Laura flung herself 
into a velvet chair, and said: 

_ “These sewing-girls are so troublesome. But 
Psuppose you have no idea, for you probably do 
your own sewing. Now, I have just eight dollars 
left in my purse: and I wish to put that to the 
minister's writing-desk. I have nearly enough 
collected to buy it, anid I thought I wonld go out 
this afternoon and select one. I suppose you 
have brought your contribution. I do hope you'll 
be real generous. It is such a worthy object. 
Go with me to choose the desk, can’t you? I 
would be so pleased!” And Miss Laura looked 
extremely gracious upon the doctor's daughter. 

But Nelly, trying to control her indignation, 
answered : 

“Thank you, but I could not go. I have 
called to let you know that I have changed my 
mind, and cannot contribute to your gift. You 
will be so kind as to excuse me.” 

“Oh, certainly, if you wish it,” said Miss 
Laura, with hauteur, her gracious manner chang- 
ing. ,‘Mr. Meredith will soon learn who his 
friends are,’ contemptuously. 

“Then he will know that’ I am one of them. 
But I cannot give anything,’”’ said Nelly, firmly. 





“Just as you please,’”’ said Miss Lanra. She 
answered Nelly’s good-bye with a cool nod, and 
did not even attend ber to the dpor. 

Once in the street, Nelly gave vent to her 
indignation. 

‘How heartless!’’ she cried. “I knew she 
was selfish, but I did not think she would do a 
thing like that. Poor Annie! I wish—let me 
see,” and Miss Nelly walked slowly, thinking 
deeply. ‘Couldn’t I retrim my old green cash- 
mere for awhile? I believe I could. I°ll try it. 
Would ten dollars buy a pretty good chair, I 
wonder? [ll go down to Turner's and see, 
anyhow.” 

So Miss Nelly turned her steps, and tripped 
down to Turner’s furniture-store. And, when 
Miss Nell went home, her purse was empty. She 
had not helped to buy the desk, she had no new 
dress, she would be obliged to wear her old cash- 
mere all winter; but, for all that, she was the 
happiest little girl in Landisville. 

After supper, there was a ring at the door, and 
Nelly heard the minister's voice, asking for 
her. 

«Tt must be some business regarding the choir, 
or he would ask for papa, as usual,”’ she thougiit, 
as she went into the parlor. And a wish ran 
through her heart, which was bounding a little 
faster than usual, that he might not know she had 
refused to help buy his present. 

But he would know. Trust Laura Jones for 
that. Most likely he knew it already. And that 
thought made Nelly’s greeting somewhat con- 
strained. 

But Mr. Meredith was more cordial than his 
wont, and he soon showed that he had not come 
on choir-business. For, drawing a small paper 
from his pocket, and handing it to Nelly, he said: 
“Miss Nelly, I was requested to be the bearer of 
this. Will you read it?’ 

Wondering much, Nelly opened the note, and 
read—a fervent message of gratitude from Annie 
Reed. 

Flushed and confused, she looked up to find the 
dark eyes of the young minister fixed on her, 
with a look which made her flush rosily. 

“You see, we have found you out,”’ he said, 
smiling. 

«I—I can’t guess who—who told—’’ stam- 
mered Nelly. 

“Can’t you? Well, Miss Nelly, I was at Mr. 
Jones’s when you were there, to-day.” 

* You? I did not see you, Mr. Meredith!’ 

“Neither did Miss Jones. I had called to see 
her father on biisiness, and was in the library, 
back of the parlor, waiting for him. The door was 
ajar, and I could not help hearing what passed 
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in the parlor. I already knew of Miss Laura’s } tremble, under the gaze of those handsome dark 

plan, and, while I thank her for her kind inter- eyes. 

est, I cannot excuse her injustice to Miss Reed.; “You ean, if you’ choose, t was the answer. 

After I left the house, I went to Mr. Turner’s, ; ‘There is another birthday-gift, which 1 covet 

intending, myself, to make Mrs. Reed a present ; more than anything money could buy; which I 

of the chair. Imagine my surprise when Mr. } want to have, and to hold, and to keep forever. 

Turner told me that Miss Bassett had just bought / It is this, Nelly !’? And he took one of her slen- 

such a chair, and had it sent to Mrs. Reed. I | der hands in his. 

went at once to the widow’s cottage, and, sure “Are you in earnest?’ whispered Nelly, as 

enough, the chair had just come. Miss Annie ‘ her eyes fell before his. 

was so surprised that she could not think the “Do you think I would trifie with you, my 

gift was really intended for them, but feared | { darling? You won my heart the first time I saw 

there was a mistake, until I told them what I had { your sweet face, and 1 have only been waiting 
discovered. And then—Miss Nelly, if you had { to know you a little better to ask if there was 
been there, you would have felt repaid for your | ‘ hope for me. I know, now, that I need not fear 
kindness, I know!” to trust a girl who has a heart so kind and true 

«I was richly repaid already,” said Nelly, ‘“ in | ‘as yours. Dear Nelly, could you learn to return 
knowing how glad Annie would be.’ ‘So don’t let : my love?” 

us say any more about it. Thank you for bring-{ “I—I—am afraid—I returned it long ago,” 

- ing the note, Mr. Meredith.” {said Nelly, softly, blushing and still louking 
*I don’t know as I ought to have brought it,’ ‘ down. 

said Mr. Meredith, with an odd look, “as you Miss Jones considers her trouble entirely 

would not help buy a desk for me.” wasted, and is very angry to think she bouglit that 
Nelly colored violently, but, when she looked ‘ desk. When the Reverend Hugh Meredith and 

up, she saw that the young minister was smiling, ‘ pretty Nelly Bassett were made one, Laura was 
and that his eyes looked positively mischievous. ‘ actually too indignant to go to the wedding. 

80 she gained courage to say: ¢ But Deacon Green was there. And, when good 
* But you know why, now.” ‘ Mother Chesterton remarked that she “ reckoned 
«Yes,"” answered Mr. Meredith, in @ serious ‘ this ‘ud put a stop to them gals’ foolin’,”’ the old 

tone. “But there is something el’e I want to {deacon sagely observed: “Yes, I ‘low ‘twill. 

know, which only you can tell me. I wonder if | Wal, the parson’s -got over one o’ the objections 
you will do so?” ‘ ‘ now, an’ I guéss t’other two will be got over like- 
“If I can,” said Nelly, who was beginning to ‘ wise—in dew time.” And he laughed again. 
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How do thine eyes excuse idolatry ? This house of flesh, that clips her like a cage. 
My saint, to whom at rise and set of sun, Thine eyes are fountains of p ial health, 
Thus on my yearning spirit's bended knee, To which in sick and weary mood I fly ; 
With purest vows I pay mine orison ! Thine eyes are priceless mines of heavenly wealth, 
Thine eyes the temples are of holiest love, Stored with high truth and sweet divinity. 
Whereto my soul makes hourly pilgrimage ; Then call me not idolater, but see 
Saving for wings to lift her flight above How firm my faith who kneel and worship thee, 





THE FIRE-FLIES. 





BY BENNETT BELLMAN. 





How sweet amid the dampened grass the flowers Tn the thick woods, amid the flowers more fair, 
With their wet petals now drink up the dew! i I know the fairies meet at these late hours: 
| »o How solemnly the moon amid the shawera 4» ; For in the dark the flitting fire-flies there 
Now from the rifts of broken clouds shines through ! Hold little lighted lanterns in the air. 


And further up, amid umbrageous bowers, } 
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VIII. 

FirTeen minutes later, the Dunn team—an 
open wooden cart, drawn by a great rough-coated 
plough-mule—stopped before the Levalle house. 
Mr. Dunn, descending with unusual haste, fas- 
tened his mule to an oak, then assisted his wife 
from the high seat of the vehicle. 

A ‘Very odd, homely, middle-aged, piny-woods 
couple they seemed, passing through the curtained 
doorway of the chapel-room: yet, about both, 
an air of simple worth and that dignity which 
sorrow gives to all sufferers. 

‘We knowed yer never done it, Miry,” said 
Mrs. Dunn, quietly drawing a chair beside her 
daughter, and slipping off her great sunbonnet, 
and looking around on the assembled company 
with a bright flash in her little pale eyes. 

There was no mistaking the good woman’s 
misery, yet she had not failed to adorn herself 
in honor of the occasion. 
set off by a gleaming brass pin, caught together 
a deep tatted collar, whose wondrous open-work 
pattern showed grandly conspicuous on the bright 
yellow of the calico josey beneath, 

«Yes, Miry: mother end me, we knows yer 
never done et,’ echoed Mr. Dunn, drawing a 
chair on the other side, and bending eagerly 
towards his daughter. 

The poor man, when summoned, had come 
without change of dress from his work at the 
wood-pile. 

“T am no thief, father—yet I think they will 
put me in prison,”’ said the girl, quietly. 

““T’ll be darned ef they do,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Dunn, fiercely. ‘‘’Tain’t no use a-talkin', Miry ; 
but I shell shoot end kill the fust man or the fust 
woman that says prison to my gal. Now hear 
that—all on yer,”’ said Mr. Dunn, looking around 
over the assembled company. ‘ End wat’s more, 
I mean et—I do. Now, Lawyer Lathrop, s’ pose 
yer tell all bout this pesky bizness, end hev et 
all settled ter once.” 

‘« There’s not much to tell,’’ exclaimed Madame 
Artois, excitedly. ‘‘The cabinet has been—’’ 

‘I beg yer pardon, marm, but I arsked Lawyer 
Lathrop ter talk ; end I reckin, ef he kin’t hev his 
say here, we kin find a place, in the woods yon- 
der, whar he kin hev his say.” 
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‘Madame Artois is quite right,’’ commenced 
the lawyer, hastily ; ‘there is really not much to 
tell.’ 

And then, in clear terse phrases, he related all, 
Mr. Dunn listening with bent head, and Mrs. 
Dunn losing not one word, while her little pale 
eyes flashed wrath toward Madame Artois, 
who sat, the picture of injured innocence and 
prosperous worth, majestically fanning herself 
with a fan of peacock-plumes. 

As the lawyer concluded his recital, Myra 
sighed. 

‘‘Lord! child, don’t be cast down,”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Dunn; “ yer never done et.”’ 

‘No, father, but it makes no difference.” 

“$’ pose, now, yer go out end take a breath o’ 
air.” 

«TI object,’ began Madame Artois. 


“Beg yer pardon agin, marm,’’ interrupted 


Bright pink ribbons, ; Mr. Dunn, “ but Lawyer Lathrop’s manager o 


this yere effair, end I reckin he’ let my gal tek 
a breath o’ air, or I'll know the reason why. Go 
‘long, Miry, but don’t go fur, cause ma end me 
wants ter tek yer hum soon.”’ 

‘We shall need you,’’ said the lawyer, ‘later, 
when we examine Mawna, as interpreter.” 

“She interpreter for Mawna?’’ exclaimed 
Madame Artois. 

“What else can we do, madame?’ asked the 
lawyer. 

‘1 believe they have plotted together, and are 
both thieves.”’ 

‘Wat's thet yer say, marm? Wat's thet yer 
say ?’’ exclaimed Mr. Dunn, starting up and stand- 
ing irate before the flushed lady. 

“Father,” said Myra, rising and drawing 
him gently back. ‘Father, sit down and be 
quiet. I am going out, as you wish. I shall rest 
under the oak yonder—I am stifled here. Prom- 
ise me, father, before I go—you are always 
patient—promise not. to mind what they say. 
Mother, and you, and I—we know that. I would 
scorn to steal. What do we care for the rest? 
You will promise, father, or I cannot leave you ?”’ 
she asked, wistfully. 

‘Yes, Miry, yes, Only go out, gal—go. out, 
end let.us talk, end fix things sorter stret. Er 
thief—er thief! Who with any sense would call 
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_ our Miry er thief?” asked Mr. Dunn, watching 


the girl as she passed through the doorway. 
“Ef she’d er ben our own little gal, I couldn’t 
love her no better nor I do,’’ sobbed Mrs. Dunn. 
“If she had been your own little girl?’ 
repeated Rutherford, questioning, 
«Thar, now, ma—yer’ve gone end done et,” 





we warn’t never lonely arter thet, end nobody, 
cept ma’s father end mother, never knowed but 
wat Miry was our own gal—our own bebby—”’ 
‘‘No, nobody never knowed,” echoed Mrs. 
Dunn. 
‘She ain’t been quite ter us wat we wanted 
our gal ter be,’’ continued Mr. Dunn, slowly, 


said Mr. Dunn, sadly shaking his head and; scratching his head, ‘but ’twan’t no fault 0’ 
looking reproachfully at his wife, over whose face ‘ her’n. Miry wan't ter blem. Tell thet strenger 


a dusky orange flush had spread under the yellow { 


skin; ‘‘yer’ve gone end done et—jest es 1 said— 
jest es I knowed yer would, some day.”’ 

“Do you mean, Mrs. Dunn—’’ commenced 
Rutherford. 

“La!” interrupted Mr. Dunn, still sadly shak- 
ing his head, “’tain’t no use now, arter wat’s 
ben said, ma. We might jest es well make a 
clean brest. Yer see, strenger,’’ and he bent for- 
ward, leaning his elbow on his knee, clasping and 
unclasping nervously his lean hands over the old 
straw hat, ‘yer see, strenger, ma end me, we 
was purty lonely; livif’) in the cabin yonder. 
Thar warn’t no nebber, end no kin, nigher’n six 
mile, end, day in end day out, nothin’ but the 
pines a-talkin’, end the cows a-mooin’, end the 
dogs a-barkin’, end the birds a-singin’, end some- 
how we sorter hankered arter sumthin’ human ; 
end, when more’n a year hed parsed, we druv, 
one day, ma end me, clean ten mile, ter ma’s old 
hum in t'other perish, end, when we come back, 
by evenin’, thar was in ma’s arms @ sumthin’ 
human, ter larf end ter cry, end, arter awhile, ter 
talk, end ter walk, end ter sing. Thet sumthin’ 
human, strenger, was Miry. Et jest seemed es 
ef the Lord in heaven hed sent thet child stret 
down inter our cabin. How'd we get her? Wal, 
a pale seck leddy come, one day, a-drivin’ in a 


’ buggy from the perish-town. She was a-huntin’ 
& healthy place, she said, in the piny woods, end } 


she jest stopped et ma’s old hum, end arsked 
ma’s mother ter tek her in, end, when the old 
folks said ‘ yes’—they sorter pitied her, ‘cause 
she was tired end fent like—she paid the man thet 
druv her, end, with some chettels, settled down. 
Her name, she said, was Barton. Wal, the old 
folks was lonely—no nebber nigher’n four mile, 
end they sorter growed ter love the leddy, end she 
staid with ‘em two week—nigher on ter three, I 
reckin—end she was allers quiet, end sweet, end 
stell, like a sent on ‘arth ; end then she jest died, 
unconsches like, end left our Miry, Ma’s father, 
he druv ter the perishtown. Nobody thar knowed 
nothin’, ’cept she’d come in a kerridge, one day, 
nobody knowed from whar. 

“Wal, when we come, Miry was nigh on ter 
four week old—end we jest begged end got her, 
end fetched her ter our hum; end, la! strenger, 











widder come, she was the sweetest critter—ready 
ter fetch water, end hengin’ roun’, sorter curin’ 
*bout my pipe, end hevin’ the fire blazin’ ’gin I 
got hum wet from swemp-wuk, end a-singin’ 
sweet like a bird, end a-talkin’ all day, with her 
white teeth a-glintin’, end a-larfin’. Lord! not 
ter say she ain’t good ‘nuff now—never done 
nothin’ wrong all her life, not es I knows on, but 
yer see,” and here Mr. Dunn’s fingers wandered 
meditatively among. his lank locks, ‘‘ yer see, the 
widder-——wal—she sorter come ’twixt mother end 
Miry end me—she sorter lifted our gal higher’n 
a log-cabin end a blazin’ hayrth, end gev our gal 
teachin’ end books end no end o’ larnin’; end 
mother end me, we seen she was happy, end, wal 
—we didn’t keer ter meddle. End now—now,”’ 
said Mr. Dunn, bringing down his fist with a great 
thud, while a flash of spirit lighted his yellow 
leathern face, ‘I wish that woman had lived end 
died, with all her money, end her di’ monds, end 
her larnin’, end her fixin’s, a thousand mile 


; away, ‘fore ever our Miry sot eyes on her hard 


old white face. I do, strenger—I do.” 

‘I don’t see,” said Madame Artois, clearing 
her throat and fanning her face, which was 
flushed almost into purple tinges, ‘I really don’t 
see what all this has to do, Mr. Lathrop, with the 
recovery of my treasures.” 

“ Did I not tell you,” asked Rutherford, sud- 
denly turning towards her his strong thoughtful 
face, ‘‘that the relations of the accused with the 
deceased would bear strongly upon the whole 
matter? There is a mystery here. I am inclined 
to think, and am sure Mr. Lathrop. will agree 
with me, that this Myra Dunn is, in some way, 
probably connected with the past of your dead 
cousin.” 

“«My dear Mr. Rutherford, since when have 
you developed a taste for romancing?’ asked the 
lady, with a playful ‘air. ‘ These pine-forests 
have doubtless affected your imagination. Sup- 
pose we call in’ George and Mawna, examine 
them, and afterwards summon the blacksmith.’’ 

“ First,”’ said Rutherford, gravely, ‘+ let me ask 
you, did your friend, your cousin, in her letter, 
giveno hint of the connection existing between 
Myta Dunn and herself? Did she make of you 
no request ?”” 
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“What?” ejaculated Madame Artois, the 
purple tinge spreading all over her face. 

“TIT am quite serious,” said Rutherford, 
gravely. 

“And I,” she retorted, rising, “I am quite 
serious when I tell Mr. Rutherford that he has 
forgotten his position as our guest and friend. 
Come, Anna.”’ 

“TI beg your pardon,” answered Rutherford, 
bowing with his grave courteous manner, “I but 
prove my friendship by trying to save you from 
the questions of a court. Any information which 
may help us to find your treasures without the 
publicity of a trial would be most acceptable.’’ 

“And do you mean that I—I—shall be forced 
to appear in court?’ exclaimed the lady, aghast. 

“Most undoubtedly, if you prosecute,” an- 
swered the lawyer. 

* Jest alongside o’ Miry, I reckin,’’ interposed 
Mr. Dunn, exultingly. ‘‘ But p’raps—p’raps, 
strenger, ma end me, we had better say that the 
lady Barton writ three letters, while she was ter 
ma’s old hum, end two she gev the postman—he 
used ter come, in them days, once a week—end 


ef she war a-talkin’ with the stars. I can't tell 
yer nothin’, lawyer,’ added Mr. Dunn, slowly 
shaking his head. 

“Ciel! this is horribly tiresome,’’ complained 
Anna, ‘(and I don’t see that ve are one bit 
nearer recovering our jewels.” 

“The sun's a-gettin’ low,’ remarked Mr. 
Dunn, “end I reckin, lawyer, y:r'd better call in 
them two niggers.” 

“Father,” said Myra, hurriedly entering, 
«the woods are on fire, this side the creek !”’ 

“Yer don’t say so!” cried Mr. Dunn, spring- 
: ing to his feet as if galvanized. 

For fire, and fire in the beloved forests, pre- 
} sents, to the piny-woods dwellers, such a desolate 
; pieture—often ruin of crops, flocks, herds, and 
; home: or, if he does not possess these, the losses 
$ at least of lumber and turpentine, supplying his 
: daily bread—that the latent energy of nature 
; springs at once into vigorous action, and lethargy 
dies. 
“Thar’s ben sich a dréut, et’Jl be a big un,” 
; muttered Mrs. Dunn, hastening forth with her 
: husband. 





one she gev ma’s father ter mail, the day he} No home for me, to-morrow,” said Lathrop, 
druv ter the perish-town arter shop-things. Ma's; regretfully. ‘#t strikes just along my road.” 

father—wal—he sorter disremembered the name} «You couldn’t have gone, at any rate, and left 
writ on the paper, but the fust letter was a L. ‘me in this unsettled state,” exclaimed Madame 


End so, when the leddy died, *twar all he hed ter 
go on, thet L. Wal—” 

“Do stop this man’s everlasting gibberish,” 
exclaimed Madame Artois, impatiently. 

“One minute, madame—one minute,”’ objected 
the lawyer. ‘You were saying, Mr. Dunn—” 

««T was a-sayin’, Lawyer Lathrop, ma end me, 
we did sorter think thet—mebbe—thar was no 
tellin’,”’ continued the poor man, again running 
his fingers about his head, “thar was no tellin’ 
but wat Miry was*kin or sumthin’; end so, ma 
end me, sooner’n hev any talk, end run the resk 
0 losin’ Miry, we jest sorter didn’t keer ter 
meddle, end—wal—o’ course, we thunk a bit. too, 
es how, mebbe, seemin’ ter love our gal, she 
might, mebbe, not disremember her in the will. 
We didn’t want nothin’—Lord! our cettle’s fine, 
end our crep’s good, end thar’s more’n ‘nuff for 
ma end Miry end me—but we jest said ’twas 
sorter likely’ 

“TI understand, Mr. Dunn,’’ observed the 
lawyer. ‘Now, your daughter: did she—’’ 

«TI don’t know. nothin’ ’bou. Miry,”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Dunn; ‘thet’s ter say, "bout her expects. 
She don’t never talk much, end, sence the wid- 
der’s death, she’s jest lived in the woods, 
a-wanderin’ here, end a-wanderin’ thar, end seck 
with ager, end not a-sleepin’ at night, but jest 
a-walkin’ in the dark, end a-sorter lookin’ up es 


\ Artois, as she too hurried forth. 

“What do you think of this affair—the dis- 
‘ appearance of these jewels?’ asked Rutherford, 
} in a low voice, walking beside Lathrop. 

“Tt is alla mystery. There are facts hidden: 
besides, all have not been examined,’’ answered 
the lawyer, cautiously. 

**Mais, Mr. Rutherford,’’ cried Anna, ‘that 
fire is a good way off.” _ 

“Let the wind change, young lady,” said 
Lathrop, ‘and see how soon it will come roaring 
upon you. Dunn is wise. He's cutting pine- 
boughs to fight the flames. There’s a picture of 
the good-fellowship of the pine-lands: let a man 
think his neighbor’s house in danger from fire, 
and he'll work for enemy or friend, it makes no 
difference.” 

‘ Probably this creature thinks I may spare his 
guilty daughter, if he pretends to save my bouse,” 
muttered Madame Artois, standing bareheaded 
beside the fence; ‘but he is mistaken.”’ 

“T really don’t think he believes anything of 
the kind,” answered Lathrop. “ Fire, to a back- 


——- 


wor dsman, is like the bugle-call to a war-horse. 
See what » pile he has cut already. Presently he 
will sit down and watch. Look at that willowy 
graceful girl. . She stands like—”’ 

“Like nothing in the world but a savage—a 
yellow savage, and a black thief,’ cried Anna. 
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.. “The crime has not yet been proved, made- 
moiselle,” answered Lathrop, ‘“‘and I doubt 
whether—” 

«Is there really danger ?’’ interrupted Madame 
Artois, drawing near, a shade of anxiety in voice 
and face. 

“Not now,” said Lathrop, ‘‘and, a half-hour 
later, the scene will be grand.” 





IX. 

Awnp, as darkness fell, the scene was grand— 
more, it was fearful. 

Far as eye could reach, great pillars of flame 
shot towards heaven, shining mid dense blue- 
black smoke. The skies were one lurid glare, 
and the roar of fire, the rush of wind, the mourn- 
ful tossing of pine-boughs, sighing in death as in 
life, made a weird chorus of harmony—a music 
sweeter and stranger than any drawn from instru- 
ments of men. Now and then, blazing towers, 
fallinz, tore in their fall yet other towers, and 
the crash came booming and thundering down 
the smoky aisles, while new billows of fire rolled 
flickering over the hot earth. 

Above, the moon, hanging like a bloody ball, 
showed fuintly through the red heavens. 

Birds fluttered helplessly from lighted smoke- 


} stood Madame Artois and Anna, then downward, 
where the very grass at her feet, trembling, 
showed the passing of some frightened earth- 
creeper, ‘‘is it not strange that the lowest and 
the highest hold in common the same precious 
jewel—life, and that all about us now, yonder, 
and in the birds above, and in the beasts below, 
but one desire exists—to save that life?” 

“And is not this proof,’’ returned Rutherford, 
“that life is precious—that it has been given us 
as something to be cared for, and watched over, 
and used according to the brightness of the 
jewel?’ 

“T don’t know,” answered the girl, sighing. 
“It is all & mystery and a puzzle. I cannot 
} see,” she added, again turning away and resum- 
; ing her old watchful position. 

Rutherford was about to answer. But, at this 
moment, suddenly the wind changed, and great 
volumes of flame and smoke, which hitherto had 
; swept southward, now came roaring and rolling 
on the breath of the north and towards Chappi 
: peela. 

}. “Thar’s no holp for et, strenger,”’ said Mr. 
} Dunn, coming forward with a lighted torch. 
; ‘“We must jest sot a back-fire, end keep et in 
‘bounds. Take a pine-bough—quick! thar ain’t 








clouds into the safety of the wooded banks— ; no time ter lose, or the house’ll go. Miry, end 
long streams of ducks, wild turkeys screaming, } Mawna, end ma, end me, us old fire-beaters, kin 
vultures and cawing crows flapping their huge : do heaps, end I reckin Lawyer Lathrop, that ar 
black wings, owls hooting their melancholy cry: } nigger man, end. yerself, strenger, kin holp 


all these, rising and mingling with the roar of 
the fire and the sough of the wind. » Yet other 
birds of white plumage—cranes, their snow- 
feathers gleaming strangely in the fire-glow, 
flitted, silent and ghostly, like spirits of the 
awful night. 

And there came, too, the four-footed denizens 
of the pine-lands: squirrels waving bushy tails, 
rabbits, and scores of graceful deer flitting 
swiftly into the darkness of the woods beyond, 
while the grass beneath rustled and waved, as 
snakes and creeping creatures crawled mid 
tangled roots, gliding away into the darkness, all 
seeking safety for life. 

Myra, her face touched by the weird light, her 
eyes bright like diamonds and deep as the dark~ 
ness of futurity, stood—tall, straight, immovable 
—gazing calmly upon the fearful scene, Only a 
faint compression about the lips told of inward 
and suppressed emotion. The queenly young 
head, over whose dark coronet the light lingered 
in softened reflection, did not bend, the slender 
form did not shrink. 

“Ts it not strange,” she said, suddenly turn- 
ing towards Rutherford, lifting her graceful hand 
end pointing first toward the Levalle fence, where 


} some’ ut.”” 

While speaking, Mr. Dunn had dextrously 
applied his torch to the dry grass, in several 
places. It caught like tinder. ‘The flames swept 
80 fiercely towards them that Madame Artois and 
Anna fled precipitately. 

“Beat et down, strenger—beat et down,’ 
ealled Mr. Dunn. “Don’t let et git nigher the 
fence nor eight yards. Sleng yer brench, stren- 
ger,” and, suiting the action to the words, Mr. 
Dunn waved aloft his bough, and, with wondrous 
energy in’ his lanky arms, fiailed out flames 
wherever they darted beyond bounds. 

Myra, quietly reéeiving the branch extended 
by her father, had taken position next Ruther- 
ford, wielding her green brush with strength and 
grace inimitable, her keen eye detecting the 
slightest deviatiom of the fire-line marked for 
safety. The aif was spangled with fire-flakes, 
borne on the breath of the wind and falling as 
snow falls in the far North, and Rutherford, lift- 
ing his eyes suddenly, was startled by the beauty 
of the girl's face, showing calm and brilliant, like 
a rich star, in the midst of the sparkling storm 
and through the blue smoke-haze floating around. 
He had not time for more than, now and then, 
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@ passing glimpse of this young creature, who 
battled with the flames as if herself a beauti- 
ful incarnation of fire, often treading upon little 
writhing tongues creeping out in the long grasses, 
and passing unharmed back and forth through 
showers of sparks. 

“Fleck hard, strenger—fieck hard,’ called 
Mr. Dunn, his leathery face aglow. ‘Ef 
only them women-folks was wuth a pecayune 
now. Lord! Lord! look a-yonder. Et’s a-goin’ 
—the fence es a-ketchin’.”’ 

«‘We shall burn!” cried Madame Artois, gaz- 
ing over a mass of briers, shaking her head woe- 
fully, and clasping her hands in terror. ‘* Why 
don’t you get water? Why don’t you fight 
harder? You are not trying to save us—you 
wretched man,” she called, excitedly. 

‘Come end fight yerself, marm,’’ cried Mr. 
Dunn. ‘ Et’s a-goin’—sure es fate, yer house es 
a-goin’, marm, ef we don’t hey holp.”’ 

“What can I do? What shall I do?” she 
cried, frightened into submission. 

“Come here. Take this brench. Now hard— 
hard; end fast.. Lord! ain’t yer got no arms? 
Left ’em high, marm—high. Wetch Miry—wetch 
me.”’ 

«Oh—oh—oh,” groaned Madame Artois, her 
chest heaving, her mouth open and gasping. 

“Can’t I help teo?” asked Anna, stepping 
forward, and shamed into action, seeing herself 
alone idle. 

“Git along, end git off them flemsy duds,’ 
called Mr. Dunn, in the midst of his labors, cast- 
ing a disdainful eye over the thin tissue-fabric of 
the girl’s robe. ‘‘ Nex’ thing, we'll hev yer duds 
ter put out, es well es the fence. The sperks es 
a-fallin’ on yer now. Clar out, I say—clar out!” 

‘Dieu! Dieu!” groaned Madame Artois, her 
dainty French hat,pushed back, her face red, her 
eyes smarting. 

“The Lord’ll holp yer, ef yer holp yerself,’’ 
cried Mr. Dunn. ‘ Look a-yonder—yer've done 
gone end let thet ar fence ketch. Yer ain’t got 
the spunk ov a bebby. Ma’s seen et. Ma's 
a-puttin’ et out. Fleck here, end fleck hard, 
marm—fieck hard, marm.”’ 

In the midst of the danger, excitement, and 
labor, Rutherford, coming near, could not repress 
asmile. Was this indeed Madame Artois, thus 
subservient to the orders of the backwoodsman 
she had often derided ? 

But the labors of all, even heightened by the 
valuable assistance of Madame Artois, might have 
been vain, had not the, wind, as suddenly as 
before, changed again, veering round to its 
old quarter, and blowing the line of back-fire 
towards the great conflagration of the woods. 











“Stop a-fightin’, marm,’’ called Mr. Dunn. 
‘The denger’s over—the wind seved yer. 
Strenger, ma, Miry—put down yer brench, 
Miry. Lord! wat’s the gal a-fightin’ et down 
fur now?” 

‘« Let us put it out, father—let us put it out,” 
answered the girl, lifting her face, all sparkling 
with excitement and powerful with energy. 

‘““Es yer mad, Miry?” cried Mr. Dunn. “1 
b’leve yer loves fire, or mebbe—mebbe—ma, 
Miry’s sorter upsot. Come, gev me yer brench, 
end go ‘long o’ mother—go ‘long hum.” 

But Myra sprang past his outstretched arm 
and commenced beating the blaze, with the 
strength of despair. 

“Help me—help me!’’ she cried to Ruther- 
ford. 

** But why?’ he asked, looking with amaze at 
the young figure, all aglow with energy and 
power and will. 

‘Help me!’’ she repeated, between her blows. 
‘ Life is precious. Many who live in the woods 
must die, if this fire burns onward.’ 

Rutherford immediately saw what she meant. 
All living creatures caught between the two 
lines of flame would undoubtedly perish. 

‘It is useless—useless,”’ he cried, seizing ber 
arm and holding it in his powerful clasp. 

But she tore away, and, like some demented 
creature, stood beating among the rolling tlames. 

“Listen,” said Rutherford, coming beside 
her. “It is too late—they have all stopped work. 
Cast your eye down the long fire-line. What do 
you see ?’4 

His impressive voice seemed to pierce through 
her excited brain. She paused, glanced up and 
down the long roaring shining orange-red line, 
then, seeing that further effort was indeed use- 
less, dropped her branch, and, throwing her arms 
upward with a low cry, an instant clasped her 
hands over her eyes, as if to shut out the horrid 
sight, then, dropping them, stood looking forward, 
apparently striving to pierce the depths of the 
yet unburned woods. Suddenly bending her head, 
there floated forth the old familiar partridge-cry 
—note after note, in quick succession—strong 
and sweet, yet with a sort of wild tenderness, 
which brought an odd little pain to Rutherford’s 
heart. 

He watched her curiously, as she stood listen- 
ing; but no cry came answering her call: only 
the fire roared, and the wind wailed, and the 
falling trees crashed, and the earth trembled. 

“Your birds are safe,’’ said Rutherford. 
“They are all’ gone. Come you, too, into 
safety.” 

She shook-her head impatiently, and again 
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bent forward, and again heard only the sounds 
of the wind and the roar of the burning forest. 

«Es yer mad, gal?” said Mr. Dunn, stalking 
over the cinders. 

«« Hev yer lost yer senses, Miry?” cried Mrs. 
Dunn, in chorus. 

**I suppose it is useless—quite useless,’’ said 
the young girl, lifting her face, from which the 
excitement and glow had faded. 

“ Quite,” said Rutherford, drawing her hand 
within his arm and leading her over the black 
earth to the green fence beyond. 

She did not refuse his support, and he saw that 
she was crembling. 

“1 reckin the fire’s got inter yer head, Miry,’’ 
said Mr. Dunn, kindly. 

Lord! I don’t wonder,” said Mrs. Dunn; 
“end arter all she’s gone through, too.” 

«Sit down here, where the air is fresh, and I 
will bring you some wine,’’ whispered Ruther- 
ford. 

“No, no,’’ she answered, shaking her head. 
“Come, mother—come with me to the creek. 
After I bathe my face, I shall be better—much 
better. Thank you, Mr. Rutherford,’ and she 
took her hand from his arm, and, despite remon- 
strance, walked alone: her figure at first sway- 
ing like a wind-swept sapling, but gradually 
regaining its firm poise, and presently disappear- 
ing among the densely-wooded banks of the 
Chappapeela. 

Then, and not till then, did Rutherford remem- 


ber Madame Artois and Anna; but complaints } 


and even reproaches were unheeded, while in his 
ears there lingered the echoes of soft. bird-notes, 
and his eyes saw, mid fire-showers and smoke- 
clouds, a girl’s wondrous face, shining like a star 
in heaven. 

And later, when he stood alone, gazing toward 
the great forest—all lit and veiled—all quivering 
and moving and throbbing and moaning in death, 
looking upward to the shifting fire-cloud scenery 
above—lo, that same face: serene, gentle, pale, 
the sweet spirit of the dying pine-forest it 
seemed, translated from earth to heayen. 

xX, 

Aut night, the fire burned. ; 

Danger was over, but Rutherford could not 
sleep. 

He strolled back and forth like a sentinel, 
guarding the sleepers under the Levalle roof. 

So strong was the wind that it blew all the 
smoke off towards the burned district, and, sweet 
and cool, beat about the old moss-hung trees, 


tossed the pink roses back and forth in the 
Vou. LXXXVII.—382. 


trilled forth the sweet notes, and again, listening, ’ strange light of moon and fire-glow, sighed about 











the vine-covered roof, and touched Rutherford’s 
brow like greetings from an unseen spirit, in 
whose presence all the dead vears of his life came 
trooping past. 

Except these wooded banks of Chappapeela, all 
the earth stretched, blackened, a dim vista, set 
with smoldering pillars reaching towards the 
lurid heavens. After awhile, the moon slipped 
down in the west, and the morning-star came 
forth, and the dawn spread over the earth. 

‘“‘Tt has been an awful night,”’ said Anna, com- 
ing forth as fresh as the new day, and standing 
beside the roses. ‘I dreamed of fire, and, when 
I looked from the window and saw you here just 
now, I knew I could not sleep: so I just came 
out to watch the sunrise. Have you been up 
long?” 

“Yes,” said Rutherford, ‘all night. The 
scene was grand, and I was repaid.’’ 

“Ciel! you must be tired. What did you 
do?” 

‘‘ Watched over your slumber.” 

“ Really, that was kind—very kind.” 

‘Look at the sun, mademoiselle. The monarch 
comes in gold. Just see those first red beams, 
stretching to the burning trees and dying in the 
flames of earth.’’ ; 

‘I declare,” cried Anna, ‘there is that 
wretched yellow savage—that Myra Dunn — 
2 stalking about as usual—just as if nothing had 
happened.” 

But Rutherford had already seen the young 
figure darting in and out among the burning 
pillars. 

A great fear, a great terror, filled his heart. 

“She is mad—she is utterly mad,’ he mut- 
tered, and, before Mademoiselle Artois could 
realize his intention, he had sprung beyond the 
bars, and was hastening over the cindered earth 
to the black forest. 

The ground was hot, the air heavy with smoke. 
The light of the rising sun and the light of the 
blazing trees cast a peculiar glow through the 
blue haze. Mid this glow, now and then, could 
be seen Myra’'s slight figure, like something 
shadowy, intangible, spiritual, flitting hither and. 
thither among the blackened yet glowing columns,, 


appearing and disappearing, as iftw wander-. 


ing over the same sp@t, So inten pursued 
her way, so earnestly seanned the burned ground 
and the logs lying thick over the dark earth, thet 
Rutherford, umperceived, drew near. 

Even as he reached her, a great black shaft; 
gory with flame, fell rumbling across her way 
She stood still an instant, while the: earth 
trembled, then, with a cry of terror whose;agony 
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echoed over the desolate charred forest, sprang } hide. He is in God’s hands. God will know. 

forward and stood beside a deep hollow that } Don’t yeu hear my pines? They are pleading 

yawned in the black earth. there—beyond Chappapeela. They cry: ‘Mercy! 
It was the opening left by a monarch tree} Mercy!’”’ 


fallen—a dead soldier among its comrades on this } 
broad battle-field—felled months before by wind 
or lightning—the roots, like writhing snakes; } 
stretching upward into the smoky air, the great 
body of the tree all charred and yet smoking. 

As Rutherford stepped beside the girl, evin- 
cing no surprise at his appearance, she pointed 
down towards the bottom of the hollow. 

There, crouching low as if asleep, rested a 
dead man. 

Probably he had sought here protection from 
fire, and the fire, leaping over this deep chasm, 
had indeed spared the poor mortal; but smoke 
and heat had worked their will, and life was 
gone. 

All about, among blackened cinders, gleamed 
the sheen of gold—gold which had rolled from 
the opened mouth of a canvas bag, resting beside 
the dead man. 

Rutherford descended, and, stooping beside the 
quiet figure, bent over, examining. 

‘Merciful heaven! Eugene Levalle! 
son of your dead friend!” 

These words burst forth in tones of horror. 

*«He was my father,” said Myra, with fright- 
ful calmness—“ a convict. I tried to save him. 
But, last night, when I gave the old call, and 
there came to me only the roar—”’ 

She shivered, and stood as if fascinated, look- 
ing upon this silent horror of death. 

“The gold and the jewels would have paid his 
way to other lands,” she continued, still with 
that same unnatural calm. ‘ He took them from 
his old cabinet. They were his by right.” 

And all at once, into Rutherford’s brain, like a 


The 


“And if I leave you—” said Rutherford, glan- 
eing hastily around, and secing that the spot was 
one of comparative safety. 

«I promise to remain just as I am,” she inter- 
rupted, withdrawing her hand from his clasp 
and leaning lightly against the upheaved mass of 
earth that still clung about the twisted roots. 

And when later he returned, far off, through 
soft haze, she could be seen leaning as he had left 
her. 

It was a strange funereal picture—the sky 
darkened—the carth desolate—while among 
blackened columns, sole living creature of the 
plain, stood this girl, watching above her dead. 





XI. 


Like a bit of glittering mist-veil, the Pleiades 
} rested upon the clear sky, and near by sparkled 
\ Orion’s ‘belt, while wan pale moon shone sil- 
‘very, and touched the earth with spectral 
light. 
On the oak-set hill there was a new grave; 
{and mother and son slept side by side. Mawna 
} had wrapped the winding-sheet—Mawna, whose 
} tender hands, in the long ago, had wrapped the 
first swaddling-clothes about the baby limbs—and 
Rutherford, and Lathrop, and Dunn—the rough 
backwoodsman, whose life the dead man’s daugh- 
} ter had brightened by her young presence—all 
\ lifting kindly hands, had laid him for his last 
} sleep, there’ on the soft hillside. 
} And now it was night. 
} The wind was wailing, sweeping long moss- 


‘ trails back and forth, soughing about the black- 





revelation, there flashed the pain and the agony : ened columns of the desolate burned land, tossing 
and the shame which had crowned this young the pines into a chorus of exquisite tenderness, 
daughter of the pine-lands—thorns nestling ; end rustling the waters of Chappapeela, as, gurg- 
under the wild flowers of her woods. } ling, they sped along twixt white banks and 
As something holy and sacred she appeared to | under dusky shadows. 
him, standing there above—the smoky air forming} The Dunn cabin, aglow with blaze of pine- 
about her a soft halo—the slender figure and face ; knots crackling ‘in the great chimney, shone like 
luminous in its marbled pallor, shining forth like {a ruby: doors and windows set wide open, and 


some saintly vision. 

« Come,’ id, stepping out of the pit, and } 
standing béside her, and geyerently but firmly } 
clasping her hand. ‘Come: this is no place for 
you.” t 

«Leave me, Ebeg,’’ she answered, ‘‘ leave me, 
and bring others. I was true to him in life—I 
will be true to him in'death.. This is nothing,’ 
she continued, lifting her soft eyes—* nothing. 
The agony is over now. ‘there is no need to 





red firelight streaming forth into the glory of the 
pale moonlight. 

Rutherford had come to bid farewell. 

As he drew near this broad clearing, the 
homely Dunn couple could be seen within, seated 


{ beside their clay hearth, one knitting, the other 


smoking. Beyond, eastward, where tall pines 
yet stood, and moonlight, in trembling flecks, 
shimmered here and there through tossing 


branches, over the ferns and grasses and wild 
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flowers of the pli stiNtibes: up and down, wan- ; loved my beautiful mother—Levalle taunted him : 
dered the pale daughter of the land. taunted him in his own house, and before many 
“T could not rest,” she said, meeting a rt men, and at his own table. Father knew noth- 
ford with her peculiar calm manner, “I could} ing after the cruel words were said—nothing, 
« not rest, so I came here—here under my pines, till he was seized and held by force, in his hands 
to pray with them—to cry with them. See how } a great carving-knife—red—red with blood—the 

$ 

; 

$ 











soft this moonlight. It rests on the earth like } blood of his cousin—of Jean Levalle.” 
Christ’s smile: it is the smile of memory—the; Myra shuddered as she spoke, and looked for- 
memory of the days when He suffered and was ; ward into the moonlight with wide-opened eyes. 
reviled of men. My poor father! All his sad; ‘‘ Why relate this?’’ asked Rutherford, gently. 
life comes to me here—the dead years are troop-} “It is all past. Let the dead years sleep.” 
ing past. He too was reviled of men.” “Ah,” she answered, “if you knew what I 
“T wish,’ suid Rutherford, his voice earnest } have suffered, holding that bloody knife close— 
and deep, as he paced slowly beside her, ‘I wish close—all these years, in my heart. Almost it 
you would tell . first the knowledge came to } was joy to-day, drawing forth the blade—lifting 
you of this sorrow.’ it into the light of day—showing it to those who, 
“Ah, it was years ago,” she answered, ans | as a baby, took me into their quiet lives. But you 
wearily <own at the base of a great pillar, gilded } asked of the vow—grandmother’s vow. There was 
and tinted by moonlight. ‘Four years ago, I} a trial—father was condemned to life-labor.” 
was a child of fifteen. Fever came, and she— “Yes, I know,” interposed Rutherford. 
my grandmother, Madame Levalle—tossed all “Then grandmother vowed her terrible vow— 
night, and talked, and showed to me her heart} never to forgive the poor innocent wife, whom 
and all the suffering within. There was none } } she held as guilty, causing the son’s crime; and, 
to hear. Mawna—poor Mawna—she did not S to atone for that crime as far as possible to the 
know.” } family of the murdered man, she determined to 
“And is it possible,” asked Rutherford, seat-* leave her all to them and their heirs forever.” 
ing himself near by, “is it possible that you,a: ‘It was a terrible vow,” said Rutherford. 
child, kept this knowledge in your young; “Terrible indeed. Sometimes I think pane 
heart ?”’ ; mother’s brain was dazed with grief. Else how,” 
“Why not? Why grieve the father and the ; asked Myra, earnestly, ‘ could she, before Christ’s 
mother who had taken me as their own into the > altar, thus have desecrated His teachings? And I 
humble home? Why grieve the poor broken ; think,” she added, as if communing, “I think her 
heart of the grandmother, who did for me what : heart grew to pity the dead wife, who had fled with 
she could—what her mistaken vow allowed her} her misery into the wilderness. I think, in her 
to do?”’ 3 loneliness, she craved the grandchild—the daugh- 


5 
; 


‘Her vow? I don’t understand,” said Ruther- 3 ter of the convict son—and so she came hither—. 


ford. 2 she had received mother’s letter. To the world, 
“What do you know of all this sorrow ?’’ > she said nothing—the world thought my mother 
asked Myra, lifting her dark eyes. + had sought her home in the far North.” 
“Very little. When a boy, I admired your; ‘I remember the time well,” said Rutherford. 
father. Handsome, warm-hearted, impulsive— “We of the great world rather marveled that 
under, the charm of his presence, the dullest } your grandmother chose this lonely land.” 


room would brighten as if flooded by sunshine. «Did you?” asked Myra, wondering. “Why, 
He was an only child—your grandmother's ’ to the sorrowful, it must be the sweetest land on 
idol.”’ ; earth. They have been my best friends,’ she 


“Yes,” interrupted Myra, “her idol: and at; added, touching getitly the barked trunk of the 
college he met my mother—my beautiful mother— : ; tree against which she leaned: ‘ my best friends ; 
the daughter of a poor farmer. She loved him— ’ and all these years their soft voices have helped me 
they were married. Grandmother never forgave } bear my sorrow, and, when I thought of father, 
this—grandmother would never see my father’s ’ day by day working in his convict-dress, always it 
wife. And, one night, father was unhappy— } seemed that he was not forgotten quite—that God 
father had been drinking. Do you wonder that, had placed here trees, whose sweet cries would 
to me, grapes are all tear-drops or blood-drops? ‘ reach to heaven’s throne, and plead for the 
He had no money, save what the mother gave— ; wretched ones of earth. And when he came—my 
his own father having been a poor man; and Jean { father—three months he wandered here—to him, 
Levalle—his cousin, the brother of Widame | too, I tanght their soft ery—to him, too, they 
Artois, who had been college-maté, Who had also brought comfort.” 


~ 
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A STORY OF LOUISIANA PINE-LANDS. 








** Will you tell me of this ?’’ asked Rutherford, 
hesitating. 

‘‘There is not much to tell,’’ she answered, 
looking upward into the soughing green moon- 
lit sea above. ‘Father had heard, through a 
priest, of grandmother's home—father had heard 
of me—and, when there came to him tidings of 
his mother’s death, he was working with other 


convicts on a break in the levees of the great } 


river; then he grew frantic—for he had loved 
his mother—and strength came, and cunning 
came, and he slipped away, and wandered—wan- 
dered through swamps, over lonely lakes, begged 
rags of fishermen, who had never seen a convict’s 
dress, crept down, down, by night, towards the 
regiou of our parish, and so found me. I was 
not startled when I went with my flowers and 
saw him—white, thin, wretched—cowering by 
the mother’s grave: something within said that 
he was near. Two evenings, he had followed me 
unseen—two evenings, had listened in silence to 
the hymn she loved. But,” here Myra sighed, 
“his crime, his life, his memory—all arose, a 
black wall, between us, and I—I was a reproach. 
His wants were few. Milk from our cows wan- 
dering through the woods, fish caught in Chappa- 
peela, bread begged of Mawna, and hoe-cakes 
and yams from our cabin. With the beasts and 
the birds, he slept. That first evening, he had 
drawn from me @ promise never to reveal his 
existence. The presence of Madame Artois—his 
cousin Clarice—was to him a terror. He knew her 
cruel vindictive hardening of his mother’s heart 
against his beautiful wife. There was a reason. 
Always this cousin had hoped to be his wife: it 
had been the dream of grandmother’s life. And 
so fear always crouched near. But one thought 
filled his brain, his heart—one thought—to 
escape, to flee faraway. And for this—for this 
he waited—I waited: hoping the letter—hoping 
the closed cabinet—hoping something somewhere 
would be found for me: some gold—some trinket, 
whose value, changed to gold, might send over 
the broad ocean, and into other lands, the poor 
convict. 

“And when I told father, that morning—do 
you remember,” she asked, suddenly looking 
into Rutherford’s face, ‘‘do you remember the 
morning I stood crying the partridge-note under 
the pines? That was my signal. There were 
signals for danger, for approach, for safety—we 
had all arranged. And so, that morning, when 
I told father what you had said—that really there 
was nothing—his face grew white, and then I 
saw spread over it a look of despair, and then 
despair died, and it grew hard—stern. I think, 














his own—to wrest, from the dead mother, 
liberty and life. Of me, he did not think. He 
did not dream that others would cry: ‘She is the 
thief.’ The tool fell in his way—he used it. 
And when I saw what he had done, then only I 
knew that the signal he had sent—the signal call- 
ing me to our old meeting-place for that eve at 
dusk—was for our last meeting. And when the 
fire came, and I knew him sitting there sleeping 
and waiting—waiting—”’ 

She broke off, shivering. 

“Do not think of the past,’”’ said Rutherford, 
with emotion. 

. “We always met in the open woods,” she 
went on, unheeding. ‘It was safer, and that 
hollow, with thick oak-bushes growing about the 
edge, was—”’ 

“Look rather to the future,” interposed Ruth- 
erford, noting the strong undercurrent of agony. 
“Listen: I am bearer of a message from 
Madame Artois. Despite the words of mercy 
left with her, she asserts that the matter about 
which her old friend wrote was a private matter 
—not referring to the vow, the tragedy, or the 
unacknowledged grandchild.” 

“And can you believe this?’ asked Myra, sud- 
denly lifting her pale face, all sorrowful. 

‘‘We have but her word,’’ answered Ruther- 
ford, gravely. ‘‘The letter has been destroyed. 
However, she leaves to-morrow for her home, 
and bids me say she regrets the past, and will 
see that proper settlements are made on Myra 
Levalle.’’ 

“And do you imagine,” asked the girl, raising 
her proud young head, ‘‘do you imagine that I 
will accept one cent of this money? No, no,” 
she continued, a softer cadence in her voice, ‘ it 
is stained with blood—the blood of my father’s 
crime. It has been left as atonement—it shall 
be held as atonement, and sacred from my touch. 
Will you give this answer ?”’ 

Rutherford bowed silently. 

‘‘For father—for poor father—I would have 
taken; but he has gone—he has made his 
journey—the journey whose fare is life: he has 
passed over great waters, and into other lands.” 

Rutherford was startled. So pale, so ethereal- 
ized she seemed, sitting there, the shimmering 
moonlight flickering over her grand face, lifted 
as if gazing into the wonders of those distant 
lands. 

“And we too—we too are passing thither: you 
in your life, mid the ways of men—I here, down 
the aisles of my pine-forest.’”’ 

“And when I think of you,”’ said, Rutherford, 
‘‘there out in the great world, like a vision of 


in that moment, there came the resolve to take } purity you will come to me, and the memory will 
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be sweet with the odor of pine-breezes, and 
lovely with the gentleness of pine-sighs, and bright 
with the whisperings of hope. For I have bought 
the old cypress hunting-lodge—” he paused a 
moment, then added impulsively. yet with a voice 
of exquisite tenderness: ‘‘and some day—some 
day—lI hope to win the fair spirit of the pine- 


“The tears will dry,’’ urged Rutherford, also 
rising and taking her slender hand. ‘Will you 
promise—when they are gone—quite gone—to 
try and see what I now see—this picture—fairest 
of all the world tome? Will you try?” 

“Yes,” said Myra, looking upward, as if 
registering a vow in heaven. 





lands: so that always by my side, here in her} And as Rutherford, passing down the moonlit 


native home, and there in the great world, she ; aisles, glanced backward, he could see her still 
may teach me the purity and gentleness and } standing among the great pillars, priestess of the 


strength of her own sweet nature. Myra! oh, } lofty eathedral-forest, her graceful figure all 
rare rich daughter of the southern pine-lands, } draped with soft light and soft shadows, while, 





can you too see this picture,’’ he asked, bending 
reverently towards her, ‘‘ this picture which hope 
has painted for me?’’ 

“ My eyes are clouded,” she answered, rising 
gravely: ‘clouded with tears.” 


above, the grand boughs tossed their ceaseless 
t prayer. 

And forth into the world he passed—but not 
alone: for in his heart there rested the pure 
spirit of the pine-lands. 





MY LITTLE 
BY SARAH 


Sometimes, when tired and overwrought 
By toilsome hours of anxious thought 
And daily labor, 
I glance across the road, and see 
Your childish face smile back at me, 
My little neighbor, 


A childish face, and yet how wise 
The earnest look in those blue eyes 
That glisten brightly, 
As every day's brief tale is told; 
Ah, friend, at seven summers old 
The heart beats lightly! 


How strange it seems your soul as yet 
Has nothing it would fain forget, 
No past, no sorrow! 


NEIGHBOR. 


DOUDNEY. 





Perchance the hours are sweet and slow, 
When one has all to see and know 
Upon the morrow. 


Oh dear blue eyes, whose happy looks 

Have lured me oft from dreams, and booka, 
And vain repining, 

If tears must dim your light awhile, 

God grant that you may see His smile 
Through trouble shining 


My little friend across the street, 
I watch you from my window-seat, 

Tn silence guessing 
Your pretty thoughts and playfal ways; 
Aye, you have earned, in early days, 

A neighbor's blessing. 








YOU AND'I. 





BY MRS. 


PIDSLEY. 





In many years we've journeyed on 
Tn fair and cloudy weather— 

And now, dear heart, we're going down 
The vale of life together. 


But oft we give a backward glance 
To days and scenes departed, 

When you and I were blithe, and gay, 
And young, and joyous-hearted. 


We speak of dear ones gone before, 
We miss their pleasant faces— 

We note the many changes wrought 
In old familiar places, 


And all seems changed to you and me; 
Old land-marks disappear : 


The things we learned to reverence 
Now meet with scoff and jeer, 


In by-gone days, theft was a theft,” 
And not “appropriation,” 

And no one decked a felon's cell 

, Or made him an ovation. 


If crimes were called their proper names, 
Methinks there would be fewer; 

But, whilst.the world makes light of guilt, 
What cares the evil-doer ? 


‘We do not like new-iangled ways, 
In spite of all laudations ; 

To us the old are better far, 
The new are innovations, 
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GRACE’S LOVE-LETTER. 





BY ALICE MAUDE EWELL. 





THE morning was young, so was the maiden.; The warm June evening, after she had dis- 
Roses climbed all over the arbor where our hero- patched her letter, therefore, found Grace wend- 
ine, Miss Grace Ronald, sat; but they were not ’ ; ing her way through clover-fields to Mrs. Anson’s. 
rosier than her cheeks, though less fluctuating in ; ; People wondered at the intimacy between those 
color, The streaks of sunlight flickering through | dissimilar beings; between elever, earnest, high- 
the leaves overhead did not quite put to shame ; ; ‘toned Grace Ronald, and her silly, frivolous, 
her soft tendril-like yellowish tresses, The breezy ; light-headed, good-hearted cousin. Only life- 
quiver of leaf and stem and grass-blade all about long habit, first-cousinship, and a common share 
seemed also to pervade her slender form, giving it of girlish memories could explain it. On this 
a look of nervous excitement, which, to tell truth, } particular evening, the usual flow of easy chat 
was caused by something no less important than { seemed somehow obstructed, on Grace’s part at 
a love-letter, which she held in her hand. ; least. Mrs. Anson—pretty, prattling, biight- 

It was by no means her first love-letter, but ; eyed—paused at last in her chatter, and asked 
the first that had ever appealed very strongly to ‘ abruptly : 
her interest: the first from the person, to whom } ; | “Grace, what has happened ?” 

Miss Grace had given—metaphorically, of course;  “ How do you know that anything has hap- 
—her somewhat stubborn and unsusceptible heart. ; pened?’’ says Grace, a little annoyed at her 
The letter had reached her that morning, and } own evident transparency. 

Grace had stolen away to read it, free from pry-; ‘Oh, something has happened, I know. You 
ing eyes, in this, her only quiet retreat. Once, } haven’t been listening to half that I’ve said. 
twice, thrice, even oftener, had she gone over it: } Now, what is it?”’ 

this letter of Mr. Harry Ridgely’s; first with } pre I have had a letter from Mr. Ridgely,’’ began 
doubtfal realization, then with pleased security, | ’ Grace, blushing. “* He—he wants me to marry 
then with triumph, finally with a more subdued } } him, and I have written to say ‘yes’; for, Nellie, 
and gentle feeling of happiness. ; you know, I’m not a bit sentimental or soft- 

‘* What good-fortune to be loved by him,” she } hearted; but I do love him dearly. There, that's 
was saying to herself; ‘could happier lot fall to } all.” 
any woman?’ So good, so clever, so tall, so hand- Ps? Harry Ridgely proposed !’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
some. Oh, he might have chosen almost any-} Anson, with rather exaggerated surprise and a 
body,” she cried, ‘‘and)he has chosen’ me. I ; faint suppressed giggle. “ Proposed and been 
had suspected it before,” trust a woman for | accepted | Well, everybody knew how it would 
that, ‘‘ but how sweet to know it now! Dear— ; end with him. But you, Gracie—you’'re so close. 
dear Harry!” Tell me all about it—have you seen him?’ 

When Grace had kissed the letter a score of: ‘No, He will come this evening, I suppose. 
times, she went to the house to write an answer. ; I wrote) to him,” said Grace, a little coldly, dis- 

But this was easier thought of than done. She ; gusted by the giggle. 
wrote, and rewrote, and wasted paper, ink, and} «Why; how funny of him to write, when he 
energy in the most reckless manner—do not all } might have seen you any day. Do you suppose 
girls do it under similar circumstances ?—before | he was bashful—or so very doubtful of success? 
she was suited in her answer. ‘Now it was too} Harry bashful—ha! ha!”’ 
cold, now too warm, now too vague, now too | ‘‘T like him all, the better for that,’’ put in 
business-like, now too long, now too short. But ; Grace, loyally. ‘None of the others were ever 
it was a very sweet letter at last, and was} so modest and deferential and anxious. They 





finished, sealed, and sent. Then came the fitful ; have always come like conquering heroes, but 

restless waiting for an answer. Now, Grace was } this way is, different.”’ 

of a confidential nature—one of those women to ««] suppose you'd never show me the letter,” 

whom an intimate friend is a necessity ; and, in } said her cousin, Goaxingly, with another doubtful 

this case, the friend was a young married lady, } giggle. 

who lived but half a mile away. Torher, Grace} Grace was now half angry. 

resolved et 2 in order to fill up the interval. ““Why do you laugh?” she said. ‘‘ What is 
(5 
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there about a letter of Harry’s to make you ° cae *fore yo’ goes in. Yo’ look mighty wore 
ote tel the cleverest man oaeearel : "ie a we ve a eryin’.”’ aon ‘ 

“Don’t look so very savage, my dear Gracie,” will do, ly: you are mistaken. 
answered her friend, still laughing. | ‘But you { don’t care ‘about any fixing up,’’ was the digni- 
know you always used to laugh at my composi- | fied reply. Poor Grace had been unconscious of 
tions, and why can’t I?” > her tears, and was now resolved to brave the 

“What do you mean?” asked Grace, quite { trying interview at once. 
sharply, stung by a dreadful suspicion. <“‘ Nellie 5 ra eee aed gray and ree te 
Anson, tell me this minute, or I'll never, never } upright, very pale, very grave. r. Ridgely 
forgive you.” was standing looking intently at a picture that 

“You'll never forgive me anyhow. Oh, Grace, : ‘he had seen a hundred times before. He was 
you cross thing! 1 wrote the letter myself, for a tall, slim, and gentlemanly, with features not 
joke.” bad, though plain} a pair of very sympathctic 

“Grace's face turned white, then flushed, then : intelligent dark eyes; a carefully-trained mus- 
paled again. tache, and what is called a ‘‘ good ”’ countenance. 

Nellie stared at her, astonished and ‘a little ; Though not self-confident, his manner was usually 
scared by the piteous expression. beer aeaee Bat now there was doubt—an eager- 

“Don’t look so angry, Grace,” shé said, with } ness, a mingling of various emotions—as he 
a faint whimper. “I didn’t know you would ; sprang forward, rather awkwardly, and took 
care so much—it was only a joke.” Grace’s hand. 

“Only a joke ?’” cried poor Grace. ‘It isthe} Shetried'tdspeak; but her words were unread, 
most dreadful thing I ever heard of—dreadful! ; S her lips parched. Oh, this dreadful explanation! 
lean neve forgive you. Oh, what shall I do? ; > How would’ she ever get through with it? Some 
To think Of my writing that letter!” thought of denying her hand-writing and all about 

“Oli, You"heedn’t mind about that. Anybody ; the letter flashed over her mind; but, being used 
can’ 8éé" he"¥ dead in love with you—I only } always to speak the truth, falsehood did not come 
aoe the trouble of proposing. He is bound ; to her gm. She Odie voor all. ime 
to do it'iew.” “«T received your letter,’ began Mr. Ridgely, 
~ “And do you think ‘I would accept him, after } after a pause, ‘and have no words to tell you 
—after this? Never! How dol know what his how I felt: how very happy it made me. It 
intentions have been? My face burns at the ; seerhed tod good ‘for truth—there, in your own 
very thought.” handwriting: thatyou cared for me, and would 

" wes, I don’t see why you should feel in that | be my wife.” 
way,’ remarked her cousin. ‘TI meant no harm. “Oh, no! no!” cried Grace, snatching away 
Remember how many pranks you have played } ‘the hand that he had taken and raising it 
on me, miss!" ‘That letter you wrote last first of ; defensively. ‘I do not care for you—I do not, 
April, about’ Aunt Williams coming to see us— } indeed. It was all a mistake—a horrid mistake! 
what ‘a hoax that was.” Forgive me, and forget it all, for mercy’s sake!” 

““T remember all that—it was very silly—; ‘A mistake?” he said, eagerly. “Not in 
wrong, perhaps,” said Grate, tinsteadily; “but ) what you wrote me? Don’t say that. ‘There 
this is something different—a thousand ° ‘times must have been some mistake about the letter 
word,”” from me that you mentioned; but no one else 
'“ Tom said that you wouldn’t have Mr. ; could have expressed more love for you than 
Ridgely, and I stuck to it tat you would,’ went 3 I ed a ee ar? ‘pak you Frame 
on Mrs. Anson, in éxplanation. ‘He wagered ; what kept me from speaking ore: a 

& writing-desk against “a pair of ‘slippers that ; nothing to offer but poverty and privation ; but, 
he was right. Then I wrote that letter—just for now that the old debt is paid and my life freer, 
fun, you know.”’ Tom was Mr. Anson. I must speak. Won’t you marry mé, Giace?”’ 

2 ; 

Grace put on her hat at this, angrily, and went; ‘‘No! no! I have changed my mind’: it was 
out of the room without & word. all a mistake—« foolish joke. I must tell you 

The first news that gréeted her when’ she ; how it was.” And poor Grace, with burning 
reached home, poor girl,"was that Mr. Ridgely ; cheeks and some poor attempts at laughter, told 
was in the parlor—told in a most aigaificant’ tone : her humiliating tale—not revealing Mrs. See 


























by the black houseriaid, Sally. name, however. 

“He been waitin’ fo" yo" log time,” she’ sifd. } Mr. Ridgely looked a little black, and inanidh 
“T heerd him, jus’ now, sorter *pihendha” ‘Pound— something about “ confounded impudence, ” then 
Wks he wus gettid Ytiedtly Es, Yor fit’ tip, | laughed ‘thé’ added: 
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_“There’s no harm done, after all, if you care 
for me, Grace: it will only hurry happiness for 
me a little. What do you say, Grace? Speak!” 

“Oh, no! no! If you really love me, forget 
all this. I was foolish, half asleep, when I wrote. 
I did not mean what I said: don’t speak of it 
any more.’ All this with confusion. 

He looked at her keenly. 

“Grace,” he said, ‘don't let any false pride, 
any nonsense, stand between us now. You did 
mean what you said in that letter: you can’t 
deny it. Have you changed so suddenly?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, in Grace’s steadiest 
tone and with her most. obstinate expression. 
‘‘Isn’t it a woman’s privilege to change her } 
mind? I have changed my mind—that is a!!.” 

«Is that your final answer?’’ he said, ‘‘ Then 
I shall not trouble you again,” he added, haugh- 
tily. 

‘« Yes: my final answer,”’ says Mistress Proud- 
1 , still obstinate, adding: ‘‘ We can still be 
friends,” 

“Oh, yes,” remarked the other, rather petu- 
lantly, ‘‘it’s all very well to say that; but, if 
I can make any guess at human nature, under 
these circumstances the friendship won’t amount 
to much. You won’t want to see me often, 
Grace, and I had better fight shy of you. Still, 
we will keep up the name—that is something.” 
After which ungracious speech he took his leave, 
and Grace—well, any woman can guess what 
Grace did: ran off to her own room, of course, 
shut the — and proceeded to have a real good 


we 


cry. 

This being finished—at least, the spasmodic 
part—she arose, looked at herself in the glass, 
and began brushing her tangled hair, her 
thoughts breaking out in a running comment 
of words. 

‘Dreadful! dreadful! to have to send him 
away like that. But then, I could never accept 
him. How could I ever be sure that he loved me 
before—before that letter? What man as honor- 
able and kind-hearted as he is would have done 
anything else? And how could I know he 
wouldn’t be sorry for it afterward? He might 
even reproach me for it; but—no, no—he'd 
never do that. Grace, you are an uncharitable 
wretch! But, anyhow, you have saved your 
pride.” 

‘More than a year went by, after this, without 
any signal change in the mental and material 


ition of those wherewith this story has to; 


“Pride,” says a great writer, “is a good 
thing when it helps us to conceal our ewn hurts, 
not to hurt others.” Pride helped. Grace to 





keep her humiliation to herself—to be as good- ' 





tempered, kindly, and helpful where help was 
needed, as good a keeper of her father’s house, 
as pretty and becomingly dressed, as of yore; 
but still there was, under the surface, some 
inward hurting. Harry Ridgely did not hold to 
his promise not to trouble her again: for more 
than once his look and manner suggested another 
appeal from her decision. He even tried to arouse 
her jealousy, by a pretense of devotion else- 
where: a pretense which, as he was a bad actor, 
deceived nobody—not even the ‘other young 
lady,” less gullible than young ladies under the 
circumstances are apt to be. Mrs. Anson guessed 
at the state of things, and was mildly remorseful 
and very curious. She tried to coax a confession 
out of her cousin; but Grace had withdrawn the 
old confidence, and would not respond. 

So it was when the traditional good fairy—the 
guardian-angel who was to put matters right— 
arrived on the scene. Not outwardly suggestive 
of a fairy or angel was Captain Sam Ridgely— 
Mr. Harry’s first-cousin and friend—who came, 
one fine day, to make his ‘dear bey” an old- 
fashioned indefinite Virginia visit: to last two 
weeks or two years, as the case might be. 
Captain Sam was short, stout, and somewhat 
dully good-natured of aspect. He spoke in a 
semi-detached style, too dead-level in pitch to be 
called ‘jerky,’ with eyes half closed; was 
generous with his own—and alas! with other 
peuple’s possessions; had many small vices and 
no great virtue—even his good-humor being 
of rather a deprayed sort; but still everybody 
liked Captain Sam. He and Grace were old 
and fast friends; he spent half hig days at the 
Ronalds’, and always returned from there in 
a discontented mood. One evening, after one 
of these visits, he began in his usual manner: 

“Nice girl, Miss Grace—finest girl ever knew ; 
thought, last time I was here, that you and she'd 
be making a match of it: spose it’s all off now— 
more’s the pity. This old hole of a house wants 
@ woman in it—monstrous dull place, nobody but 
me and you.” 

At this, his cousin, in a burst of confidence, 
related the whole affair. 

‘*‘Humph!’’ said the captain; ‘don’t see any 
sense in her turning you off; women silly ; can’t 
reason; moved by impulse.’’ 

‘She seemed to think my intentions entirely 
benevolent—that I wanted to save her feelings, 
and wasn’t in loye with her before that con- 
founded affair of the letters,” said Mr. Ridgely. 
‘“‘T can’t help thinking she would have accepted 
me, if it hadn't been for that.” 

“‘ Humph ! ‘maybe she would. That’s it, I 
reckon—you want to.make her believe your 
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intentions were that way from the start—motives 
not so unselfish.’” He fell into deep musing, and 
presently sprang to his feet with actual anima- 
tion. ‘“ By George! I have an idea. I'l) manage 
it, Harry. Just leave her to me.” 

The next day, Captain Sam, on his way to the 
Ronalds’, had the good-fortune to overtake Grace, 
walking alone, not far from home. He dismounted 
and joined her, and they walked slowly along the 
quiet road, talking with their usual easy good- 
will. 

“Glad to get out of doors,” said the captain, 
presently. ‘* Mighty dull old house, over there 
at Harry’s. I was in hopes, some time ago, that 
you'd be there before long, to brighten it up a 
little.” 

“‘Indeed,’”’ remarked Grace, laughing and 
blushing slightly. ‘‘Such hopes are apt to be 
disappointed—when built on slight foundations.” 

Well, I didn’t think my foundations were so 
very slight,’” went on the captain. ‘ You seemed 
to like him well enough, and I knew he was in 
love with you—knew it for a fact.” 

“How?” Grace could not forbear asking, 
rather tremulously. 

Oh, I saw by his actions,’ was the reply. 
“And then I had it in black and white besides. 
He wrote and told me, more than a year ago, that 
he was going to ask you to marry him.” 

“Are you sure of that?’’ asked Grace, with 
sudden startled interest. 

“Oh, yes, I believe I’ve got the letter at 
home now—if I had it here now, you'd see. He 
seemed to have it a good deal at heart, poor 
fellow—said he'd been fond of you a long time— 
only woman for him in the world—trying to 
stréw up his ecourage—afraid you wouldn’t have 
him—and so on: don’t remeniber now exactly 
what. Wish I had the letter hte.” | 
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Grace turned to him with flushed cheeks and 
excited eyes. 

“Are you very, very sure about it?’ she asked, 
earnestly, ‘‘and was it more than a year and a 
half ago?’ 

“Yes,’’ said Captain Sam, stoutly, returning 
her gaze. ‘I think it was just about a year and 
a half ago—not later. I s’pose it’s no news to 
you—s’pose you refused him—mighty foolish 
thing to do—and of course he’s not the sort of 
fellow to go back after that.’’ 

“No, I suppose not,” said Grace, despond- 
ingly. ‘I suppose he would never go back.” 

Having accomplished his object, the captain 
refused her invitation to go'in when they reached 
the house, and rode back to his cousin’s. 

“IT think I've about made it right,’’ he said to 
Mr. Ridgely, with an air of mystery. ‘ Never 
mind what I said. I saw her, and planted some 
seeds of wisdom. Just you go to see her, some 
time to-day, and I'll bet my mare against that 
gray of yours that you won’t be refused again.” 

Mr. Ridgely took the advice and went. It was 
late when he returned—indeed, past their usual 
bed-time. 

Captain Sam was dozing before the burnt-out 
fire. The captain opened his eyes, however, 
when the other came in flushed, bright-eyed, and 
smiling. 

“Well?” said the captain, stretching and rub- 
bing his eyes. ‘‘ Well, is it all right ?”’ 

“All right,” was the joyous hearty answer. 
“We are to be married in the spring. It's all 
right, and you are the best liar I know.’’ 

“Thank you,” said the captain, smiling lazily. 
“T pride myself on my capabilities that way, you 
know. It’s the best trait in my character: for 
my lies are always told with a good motive, as on 
this occasion.” 
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“BY MARIA CALLAHAN. 





I wiLt meet you some day, dear love, I know, 
Perhaps some summer day, 

When the birds are caroling forth their songs, 
And the flow’rs bloom sweet and gay. 

Or perhaps t'will be at eventide, 
When the soft gray shadows fall, 

When the sunset-hues still paint the west, 
And a hush comes over all. 


You will have a robe of soft.snew-white, 


. With pansies in your heir— 


A dress as soft, as sweet, and pure 
As the angels in heaven! wear. 








Your sweet lips will be wreathed in smiles, 
Your eyes will welcome me, 

And one dear hand will be laid in mine: 
Ah, love! I long for thee. 


I will draw you, darling, to my heart, 
And kiss your happy lips; 

Ah! what a world we'll walk thenceforth, 
With peace, and love, and bliss. 

lam very lonely now, sweetheart, 
Longing to see your face, 

And then—oh ! how I'll love you, dear, 
This heart thy resting-place! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 451, 


CHAPTER XX. } said, hurrying back to the lamp-post where he 

Sam Swarts had heard of the candy-party, } had left, the child; “but never you mind: 
and was possessed by a craving desire to attend } they're sure to be found in the morning, and 
it; but no hint of that kind being given, either | \ you'll be all together ag’in, jolly as a circus, 
by the old apple-man or Olly, he consoled himself } { Why, how you tremble! Is the scare on you yet, 


by hanging around the tenement-house or is it cold? No wonder, with nothin’ more’n 
He was about to turn away, when the cry of } this on you,” 
fire broke forth, and, swift as the rush of storms, ‘‘1 hadn’t time to put on more than my shoes,” 


@ vast crowd gathered around him. A, moment | said the child, shaking from head to foot. ‘ None 
after, he saw the children’s faces at the window | ‘of us had a chance—the fire was so quick.” 

Then the glass itself seemed to catch fire and, ‘Here, my little chap, jest let me button this 
blaze out like gold ‘ ‘ about you. Then you and me will skedaddle for 

‘They are alone—nobody to help ’em!’’ he; home. We've got to run for it, but that will 
cried, in horror. ‘‘ How the others fight for life.”’ ; warm you up like fun.”’ 

Yes! Down that blazing front, down the black { As Sam uttered these comforting words, he 
zigzag of the fire-escape, a human stream was ‘ took off his jacket, which, being several sizes 
pouring. On that narrow strip of iron, swinging {too large for himself, reached nearly to the 
between life and death, they pushed, struggled, ; child’s feet, and buttoned it over the little 
prayed, and fought, like angels or demons; some | fellow’s night-gown with great tenderness. 
giving way in pity to the weak, others trampling ‘ ; ‘There, now,’ he said, cheerfully, «we'd 
them down, while, now and then, one paused | better be off. It’s a good thing you got your 
and surrendered his place to some more helpless ; shoes on. The stones are awful hard on feet like 
creature, forgetting all danger in Christly com- LJORr a, that ain’t used to goin’ barefooted. Now 
passion, +s { pull up, and let us see what you are good for.” 

Sam Swarts watched all this with the keenest ‘ Throwing his arm around the child and almost 
anxiety, Suddenly he sprang forward, maddened / carrying him at first, Sam pulled him out of the 
with horror. One small figure was tumbled ‘ crowd, and, hurrying along one of the narrow 
downward by the feet of the crowd, as if it had ‘ streets leading,to his own, domicile, was not long 
heen a senseless bundle in the way. Down the ‘in reaching the forlorn house which was all he 
last flight of those iron steps it was rolling ‘ knew of a home, 
heavily, when Sam, who had fought a nee His companion was breathless and completely 
through the throng gathered at the foot of the }tired out when he clambered up those rickety 
escape, caught hold of the white garments that stairs and stood in the miserable den—of which 
his eye had followed so fearfully, and dragged ; Sam, to own,the truth, was not a little proud. 
the child back to a place of safety. “It belongs to another boy and me,” he said; 

“Olly, Olly, my poor fellow! Stand still close } ‘‘t’other one never gits home from a fire till 
here by the lamp-post, and don’t stir till I come } mornin’: sd jest tumble yourself onto that ’ere 
back. I’m a-goin’ to hunt for the rest of ’em ; bed and have your cry out, while 1 hurry back 
Don’t sob—don’t mind the cold I'll be back in and hunt. up the rest of your folks, which I’m 
no time.” ; bound to ’complish.” 

Before the child could speak or even drawa/ The poor waif, frightened and panting for 
deep breath, Sam had plunged into the crowd } breath, crept into that dilapidated cot and 
again, and was searching everywhere for the two { cringed down there in deplorable misery, while 
sisters ; but no trace of them could be found Swarts thrusta tallow candle into the mouth of 

“They have both of "em been carried off by ; an old beer-bdttle, lighted it with a match, and 
the var who won't let anyone interfere,’ he ’ was about to ask for his jacket, but had no heart 
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to disturb the little fellow, who had huddled that ; hand, with no place ter keep him in. He’s a 

garment up to his face, and lay sobbing there. } first-rate little feller—too small to take care of 
Submitting himself to the wisdom of accepting } hisself, and I don’t see how I can do it.” 

the best points of a necessity, Sam went out mut- ‘Has he no friends?” 

tering to himself: “Not as 1 know of—all burnt up, I’m orfully 
“The firemen will take to me in this red ; afraid.” 

shirt better than if 1 had a jacket over it. It! “You had better bring him to me, and I'll 

ain't as if some of ’em didn’t know me.” } take him to the Commissioners of Charity and 
The firemen did know him, and would have ; Correction, in Third Avenue. That is about all 

been glad to put him in the way of finding the ‘ you cin do for him, I should think.” 

little girls he inquired. for so earnestly; but so’ ‘Commissioners of Charity—and—and—that 

many children had been swept from the burning ‘ other thing—what do you mean by that?” 

tenement into the crowd, and so many might; ‘Only that it is their duty to take care of 

have perished in it, that no information could be } { such <p children, and see that they do not 

obtained, and, just as the day was dawning, the ; suffer.”’ 


kind-hearted boy went back to his room, sadly } ; “Will you give me an idee of how they 


disheartened: for, of all that household, little manage it?” 
Olive dwelt upon his mind most tenderly, and of { ‘They will send him up among the other city 


vher he could obtain no intelligence. ; Children, and give him enough to eat and wear, 


The little form that he had left upon the bed ‘ with a little schooling, if he isn’t bound oat 
was resting there, fast asleep: a state into which ! beforé he has time to begin.” 
the child had fallen after much bitter and pro- * Bound out? What does that mean?’ 
longed crying. «Why, plenty of farmers out West and people 

“Poor little chap,” he thought. “I'll see } around here are always wanting boys and girls 
what can be done about sumthin’ to eat—he’s ‘to do farm-work, help about house, and wait on 
used ter havin’ breakfust and sich genteel lux- {their children. The Commissioners bind these 
uries every day. Well, I'll jest go out and git ; city children out to them—and very good homes 
sumthin’ for him to eat.’’ some of ’em get.” 

On the staircase he met his room-mate, who “Some of them? But what becomes of dian 


Was coming in from the fire. . Stopping the lad, } that don’t?” 


he said: “Oh, well, they have to wrestle through.” 

‘Look a-here, Jim:, don’t you go up jest yit. * But how long?” 

There is a little shaver in the room, fast asleep, ; “Till they get to be men and women—dany- 
as I sort o’ dragged out of the fire, and it’d’ be } way, big boys and girls.” 

mean ter wake him up, now that every soul as ‘But supposin’ they find out that they have got 
belongs ter him seems ter be burnt up or killed.” parents or brothers and sisters, and want ter go 

“All right,’’ Jim said. ‘But what are you } back ter them?” 
a-goin’ ter do with him? He can’t hive up there} “Oh, they cannot do that.” 
forever: the bed is too narrer for three of us.’’ “Then, if this little shaver was ter find out that 

This question depressed Swarts, and be sat $ his sisters and that consarned old grand-mother 
during some minutes on the stairs, reflecting upon } were all alive; he couldn’t go home ter them?’’ 
it. At last he arose and went into the street. questioned Sam, with growing indignation. 

Sam was acquainted, one way or another, with “Not if the Commissioners had bound him 
most of the policemen whose duties lay in that ; into service with some other person. It is a rule 
neighborhood. He saw one of them standing { not to let the relatives know where they have 
upon a corner, and went up to him. R ; gone-—or they might make trouble, you know, 

“Look a-here, Mr. Clubman,’ he said: «if; and try to get them away.” 
you hain’t got nothin’ better ter do, jest turn Sam’s face clouded over dismally. He even 
your harnsome counternance this way and tell ; flashed a scornful look at the policeman, and 
@ feller whee ter do es he gits hisself inter ; muttered as he turned away: 

& scrape.” ‘When I want ter make a nigger-slave of poor 

*“Why,”’ said the police, with a grim smile, little Olly, it’s just as like as not them Commis- 
“the next best thing to giving oneself up is to ; sioners will get hold of him. Jim and I will let 
tell the truth. What is it you've been doing?’’ { him stay in our room, and take even chancés’tér 

“Well, nothin’ that ought: ter seare me over- ’ eurl up on the floor, rather than cut him off 
much. Last night, I dragged a little shaver out ‘ from all! chance of seein’ his folks agin. Any- 
of the great fire down yender. I've got him on i way, he shan’t go jest yit.” 
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It was unusually late in the morning when } force himself to go near them, nor could he 


Sam returned to his home, with both hands full 
of brown paper packages. Olly had awoke, and 
had evidently been crying. 

«’Ere’s some breakfust, little chap,’’ said Sam. 
‘«Cheer up, and eat it.’’ 

The poor child was hungry enough, but hesi- ; 
tated, till Sam urged him again. Then he tried ’ 








2 


obtain any information regarding the Marsh 
family. Sam left the ruins with a heavy heart, 
and went down to the corner where Olly’s old 
friend might perhaps be found at his apple-stand. 
; That, in itself, would be cheering intelligence to 


‘take back with him. But here a bitter disappoint- 


ment met him. The stand was there, but empty. 


to swallow a mouthful or two, but broke down, } All the piles of fruit and nuts that had formed a 


crying once more. 
«What is it?’ said Sam. 


“T have got no home—no sister Rachael, no } 
; disheartened, Sam left the corner. The only tan- 

“Do?” exclaimed Sam. “Remember you're ; 
@ man, or goin’ to be, and show grit accordin’. } 


twin, no anything. Oh, what can I do?” 


; point of rich coloring in the dim neighborhood 
$ were gone, and no one could tell where or how 


their popular old vender had disappeared. Sadly 


gible hope that had brought him there was gone. 
‘There ain’t but one thing left,’’ he thought, 


I hate to see a boy cry. Besides, ain’t I here— ‘jest one, and that I never demeaned myself to 


Sam Swarts—ready to— Well, true enough: } —not when I was so hungry that the sight of a 


what I can do ain’t of much account.” 
“Nobody can bring me back to them. Oh, 
where can they be?—where can they be?” 


“‘T’ve tried my very best to find out. Jim has } 


been around the tenement-heap all night long; 
but it was of no use searchin’: the hull con- 
cern is one great heap o’ smokin’ blackness, and 
no one knows how many people are buried in it. 
They got outside the walls—I know that—and 
folks git scattered every which way after fires. 
There now—drink your coffee like a brave little 
soger, and take a slice of pie with it: that will 
set you up for these pig’s-feet here.” 

“Choking back the sobs that disturbed Sam so 
much, the child attempted to drink the coffee, 
while Sam watched him with wistful, even 
troubled, anxiety. 

“Now,” he said, when Oliy had ‘done, “if you } 
should feel hungry or anything while I'm away, 
jest help yourself, and try to think « jolly : 
things, sich as candy-parties and so on.’ 

** You’ ve been just as good as gold, and kind— 
and kind as our Rachael.” 

«There, there, don’t begin ag’in, but straighten 
up, and—but you can’t: I ought to know you 
can’t—only jest try a little till I come back. 
Mebby I shall bring good news.” 

Sam left his room as he said this, and, after a 
moment's hesitation, locked the door and thrust 
the clumsy key into his pocket. 


“Neither Jim nor anybody else shall git in > 


there, if 1 know it—pardner or not,’’ he muttered. 


His destination was the ruins where the tene- ’ 
A dozen or two of men ; 
were at work in the still smoking débris, bringing ’ 
oatisoraps of half-burned household-things, black- ’ 
i and burnt up; but it ain’t no use to speak of 
} them that is dead and gone. 
The sight of these charred remains ' 
drove the boy away despairing. He could not } 


ment house had been. 


ened timbers, and sometimes from beneath them 
the form of a human being, most of them women 
or children. 


baker’s window set me wild, and I had to hive 
up in an empty ash-barrel. I never once held out 
my hand to beg; but, rather than see that young 
critter made a bound slave, that is jest what I’m 
goin’ to be driv to do. The first person I 
demean myself with will be that California lady, 
with the handsome little girl that took sich a 
likin’ to Olive when the poor thing first began 
to go around in her red hood, as she never will 
j gain.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
Tue suite of apartments in the Fifth Avenue 

Hotel, to which Sam Swarts betook himself, was 
in a state of considerable disorder that day ; prep- 
; arations were evidently being made for a removal 

of their occupants: even the parlor was blocked, 
in places, by open trunks and packing-boxes, in 
| whic not only the lady’s wardrobe, but many 

; objects of especial value, were being carefully 
‘ packed. The lady herself, tired and harrassed, 
had, at first, refused to see Sam; but, on his 
renewed and more urgent application, had ordered 
him to be shown up. 

In a few minutes, Sam Swarts came into the 
toom, with his cap in one hand, looking very like 
@ young fireman, in the red flannel shirt that 
covered his arms and his body to the waist. 

The lady knew him at once, and said: 

“‘T see you are the boy my child has talked 
about so often. There was a little girl, too, that 
} she has wanted to see again. Something it was 
regarding a doll. Is it about that you have 
come ?”’ . 

‘No, marm. It isi?’t about dolls or anything 
of that sort. Them things are done away with 








It makes one feel 


like a baby. There has been an awful big fire, 


marm, that burned up the biggest sort of @ 
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tenement-house, where that little holder-girl 
lived with her folks. There ain’t but one of 
them twins left—that one hain’t got a friend or 
rel ~n that anyone knows of in the world but 
me, and I don’t count for nothin’, only by what ; 
I want to do and can’t. That is why I have come 
to you.” 

Sam’s eager words and manner aroused all the 
rich woman’s sympathy. She asked question 
after question, in a low rapid voice, and, at last, 
she said : 

“But the policeman was right, my lad; there 
is but one chance for your protegé: that of find- 
ing kind friends and an abundant home. Cer- 
tainly, there is nothing dreadful in that.’ 

Sam looked disheartened, but said: 

“Mebby not. Only sich a poor orphant 
couldn’t never be hunted up by its own folks 
agin, if they should turn up and hanker after 
one another, as these speshul ones are sure ter 
do, bein’ so ’tached.”’ 

“It is of no use taking the whole family into 
the question,” she said: ‘even if every one of 


those that cannot be found is living: It is; 


impossible for poor people, helpless and young 
as these are, to be kept together. The story you 
have told me is a very touching one, and, if I 
had known it when that pretty little girl was 
here, something might have been done with 
money to prevent the need of a separatign ; but 
it is too late now. This one helpless child should 
not be allowed to run in the street with no better 
guardian than a homeless boy of your age: the 
police would take care of that.” 

“Tf one could only make them promise—”’ 

The lady interrupted Sam, saying: 

“It is useless repeating all this, as I have said 
once before. I can give you no help whatever, boy, 
and offer no advice better than you have already 
received—thanklessly enough, I must say.’’ She 
spoke with annoyance. The bustle of packing, 
going on around her, had thrown her into a state 
of high nervous excitement. 

Sam answered, with some faltering in his voice: 

“No, no; I ain’t without thanks, and them 
Only it seems awful hard, and I 
can’t bring myself ter do it right off, anyway. 
And, marm, I'd be much ’bliged if you wouldn’t 
think hard of me if I don’t come up ter your 
idee and that of the perliceman.”’ 

The lady frowned, and then gave the boy a 
forbearing smile, disposed to be rather amused 
than angry with the association of her rather 
haughty self with the policeman. 

“Well,” she said, “you can go now and think 
over what I have said to you, then come again 





and tell me about it.’ 





‘* When shall I come, marm ?”’ 

‘It must be soon. I sail for Europe in another 
day.” 

“Only one day?’ said Sam. “It'll a’most 
bust my heart if you go away thinkin’ me 
ungrateful because I want advice and don’t take 
it on the jump. Now, can’t I help, somehow?” 

There was something so honest and so earnest 
in the lad, that it touched the lady. 

‘‘No,”’ she said. ‘These people are doing 
their best.”’ 

‘Nothin’ that a feller can do for the sweet 
young miss—sich as buyin’ lemon-drops or 
ginger-snaps ?”’ 

Instead of smiling at this absurd offer, the 
lady hesitated and seemed about to answer, and, 
when she spoke, her voice had changed so much 
that Sam thought he had done something to hurt 
her feelings. 

«No, you can do nothing for her.”’ 

Sam felt the need of an apology. 

“Tt ain’t for the likes of me ter mention a 
young lady like her, as was born rollin’ in gold; 
but I kind o’ want ter hear about her more than 
anything else, now that she’s goin’ so far away.”’ 

The lady did not answer, but turned suddenly 
and went into another room. This troubled Sam. 
Once or twice he heard a faint noise from the 
inner room, as if someone were crying there. 
When she had opened the door, he had caught 
one glimpse of a light brass bedstead, on which 
a little form was lying concealed from perfect 
view by curtains of lace that flowed over it from 
floor to ceiling. The blue of the walls touched 
this lace with such delicate azure that it seemed 
to this street-arab, who had no other means of 
comparison, like one of the summer clouds he 
had seen hovering in the east at daybreak after 
some good-natured policeman had permitted him 
to sleep all night on a bench in the Park. To 
him, it really was like a view of heaven, and he 
reproached himself for having ventured so near. 
Still, he waited awhile, hoping that the lady 
would come out again: for, as yet, she had given 
him nothing but advice which only increased the 
dilemma in which he found himself. 

But the lady did not appear again, and, with 
a disappointed look at the draperies closely 
drawn over the door, he went away in a state 
of dejection such as he had never experienced 
before in all his vagrant life. 

The boy had no heart for his work that day; 
indeed, but little was offered him: few travelers 
wanted their satchels carried from the station 
that he resolutely haunted for a time; and a 
solitary ten-cent piece was all the coin in his 
pocket when he returned to his home at night- 
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fall and sat down on the stairs, so disheartened { as I ever heard on is a-goin’ to crowd me out o’ 
that he shrank from meeting the look of dis-} bed two nights runnin’—’ specially when | pays 
appointment which he knew must follow his} handsomely for the same.” 
entrance into the room with no tidings of the} ‘But, Jim, you won't mind bunkin’ out a 
persons he had been searching for, and but’ little} night or two more, seein’ as it is a special friend 
chance of providing shelter and food for the one; o’ mine?” 
human being he had saved. “Won't I, though? Jest you try and see.” 
“If that California lady had only given me} Wresting his ‘sleeve from Sam’s grasp, the 
half as many nickels as she shelled out words, ; youngster pushed by the discomfited boy, ran 
I could get along—anyway, till there was a} upstairs, and, after trying the latch, made a 
chance to hunt round ag’in, and make sure that } vigorous assault on the locked door. 
noue of the rest of ’em is alive; but she didn’t} ‘Jim, Jim, only you hear to reason,’’ pleaded 
come out wuth a cent, though agin and ag’in} Sam, following him in breathless haste. «It 
I’ve seen her sling her money about among the} wasn't that I wanted to impose on you more than 
gutter-snipes like nothin’. Let me think over} myself. I thought you’and I could camp out in 
jest what she said, and get at the meanin’ of it.’’ } the station-house for a night or so, and leave this 
Here Sam took his anxious face between his} poor little shaver to hisself, till he got kinder used 
hands, planted an elbow on each knee, and went } to bein’ alone. It wouldn't do us a mite o’ harm, 
over the events of the day in his mind. They } Now, would it?” 
seemed to offer but one outlet to his difficulties: ; “I reckon it won’t—when I do it. Look 
that of surrendering the little creature, who was a-here, Sam Swarts: this ain’t no joke, lockin’ 
no doubt crying upstairs, to persons more capable } me out o’ my own domercile, and tryin’ to shake 
of giving support to such wanderers than he} me off, when I want to git in. Now jest hand 
could hope to be. over that key. I won’t stand any more nonsense 





CHAPTER XXII. 

As the boy sat. there, his room-mate came in 
from the street, showing much fatigue and no 
little ill-temper: for he had been out all the 
night before, he was tired, and a strong reaction 
was upon him. 

“Hello! Is that you, Jim? Home early, for 
once—jest when I wish you hadn’t been. Why 
didn’t you keep about the engine-house? There 
may be another first-rate fire that you will miss 
by hivin’ up so early.” 

Jim was not particularly pleased: with his 
comrade’s speech. He had been doing a good 
deal of amateur work among the rnins—perhaps 
in the-hopes of finding something worth bringing 
away, but obtained nothing better than dust and 
cinders, of which he carried sufficient to keep a 
splint-brush busy for a week, even if they had 
not ruined the first suit of store-clothes that he 
had ever owned in his life. 

“If you want to run the machine more’n one 
night at a time, jest try it—I hain’t no objeck- 
shun,’ he said, attempting to push his way 
upstairs. ‘As for me, I’m in for a fust-class 
snooze—no mistake about that.” 

Sam started up, and held his comrade by the 
sleeve. 

“Look a-here, Jim: hold on while I tell you: 
That little shaver as I told you on is up there 
yit.” 


“Well, what o’ that? He’s got to git out, § 
right off—no mistake about that. No gutter-snipe’ 











about it. Hand over, I say.” 

* But, Jim, you don’t mean it? It ain’t like 
you to be hard on a poor burnt-out feller-critter 
that has seen better days and hasn’t got a friend 
in the world, without it’s me.”’ 

«That's jest where the mistake comes in: I do 
mean it. There isn’t a feller in New York who 
wants sleep more than yours truly—nor one that 
is more determined to git it. I don’t mean to be 
cruel, as if I was a rich man. Your friend can 
sleep on the floor, if he wants to, and I won't 
say nothin’ ag’in it; but as for givin’ up my 
bed, well, the long and short of it is: I won't. 
There! Once again—hand over that key, or I'll 


} smash the door in. I will, by golly!” 


Sam Swarts was more excited than became 
visible in the darkness that surrounded him. 
His hand shook as he once more laid it on Jim's 
sleeve, and his voice faltered into pitiful entreaty : 
for he felt that argument was all in vain. 

“Well, Jim, it is mighty hard on me—more 
hard than you think; ’eause you are makin’ me 
go in for what I don’t want to do, and wouldn't 
for anything on ‘arth, if I could help it. You 
ain’t so sleepy that half an hour will make much 
difference. Go off so long, jest to ‘blige one as 
has allers been your friend. Come back in half 
an hour, and you'll find me here all alone, or the 
room empty and the key in the door.” 

“Well, I'll ’gree to that,’’ said Jim, more sullen 
than conciliatory ; ‘but don’t you try to impose 
on a feller too often, ’specially when I and the 
machine has been out together.” 
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Sam did not answer, but watched his comrade 
till he disappeared in the darkness of the lower 
passage. Then he unlocked the door of his 
room, and went up to the bed, where the child he 
came to seck sat trembling; for the rude noises 
outside the door had been terribly ominous. 

Sam lighted the piece of candle still rising 
above the neck of the beer-bottle, and looked 
pitifully around on the crouching figure, half 
huddled in the bed-clothes. 

“Look a-here,’’ he said, almost with a sob in 
his voice: ‘‘I may as well tell, you all at once. 
I have searched and searched, but can’t find a: 
trace of them, livin’ nor dead., What is worse, 
I've got to take you out 0’ this. Don’t sob— 
don’t look skar’d. You'll bave a better home. 
There can’t be anybody mean enough to offer 
you anything worse than this; but then mebby 
you'll miss me a trifle. There, there: I didn’t 
want to set you a-goin’. There'll, be plenty o’ 
people to take care o’ you, and good things to 
eat—not quite up to our breakfast this mornin’ 
—but that ain't to be expected every day. What 
have you got to put on—oh, never mind: keep 
the jacket—and here's a cap that I’ve kinder out- 
grown. There, now, take my hand. Hold tight 
onto it, for the stairway is dark; then, ag’in, me 
and you are goin’ to part forever. What on arth 
are you cryin’ for now? You ought to have more 
pluck.” 

More pluck! That orphan child was crying 
bitterly, for this sudden removal from that poor ; 
semblance of a home had been so hurried that | 
it brought the idea of some new calamity ; but § 
there was neither complaint nor protest—only a 
few sobs and a question or two that Sam did not 
like to answer: for there was a pathos of tears 
in his voice which made his recommendation 
of pluck to the child almost pitiful, Conscious 
of this, he hurried out into the darkness of 
the street, walking with such nervous swiftness 
that the child had gpeat difficulty in following 

It was more than half an. hour before Sam 
returned, quite alone, and in a state of mind 














tears in his eyes, and shook his clenched fist at 
the boy. 

«Jest you hold your hosses about the little 
feller you've druv out o’ doors, if you don’t want 
to aggervate me into punchin’ that wooden head 
o your’n, atween the eyes. All I want o’ you 
is ter let me shut my eyes ag’in you, and go to 
sleep—if there's any sleep left in me, after the 
mean thing you've druv me to.’ 

Probably Jim thought discretion the better part 
of valor; at any rate, he made no reply to this 
confused threat, but proceeded to unbutton the col- 
lar of his fireman's-shirt, which was about all the 
preparation he ever made for bed, as the supply 
of blankets was too sparse for ordinary clothing 
to be dispensed with; but he was conscious that 
Sam shrunk clear away from him when he Jay 
down, and all night long pressed himsclf close to 
the wall, as if he would gladly have placed its 
brick and mortar between them. 

All the next day, Sam hovered around the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. Not leaning against the 
lamp-post, and waiting for carriages to drive up, 
as usual, but keeping in sight of the ladies’ 
entrance, without directly approaching it. If he 
was still anxious to obtain assistance from the 
lady he had visited the day before, a new dis- 
appeintment awaited him: for, at nightfall, she 
had not appeared; but her footman, who con- 
descended to give him some little consideration 
since he had been admitted to the lady’s apart- 
ments, repeated his assurance that the lady and 
her daughter would sail at ten o'clock the next 
day, in an outgoing steamer, for Europe. 

Early the next morning, Sam was down at the 
wharf, pushed about and hustled from side to 
side by the crowd collecting there, through which 
baggage-wagons, fruit-venders, newspaper-boys, 
hotel-coaches, and private carriages were so 
constantly moving that he was in peril of life 
and limb every time he, attempted to get near 
the bridge, over which passengers were constantly 
moving. 

As the, crowd thickened, he grew more and 
more eager, and, darting forward headforemost, 


likely to prove very uncomfortable for his room- ; using his elbows and insinuating his slender 
mate, who soon after found him lying on the bed } person into the narrowest possible space, he 
with his-face buried in his hands—for, there was } obtained a vantage-point from which he could 


no pillow—and sobbing like a broken-hearted gir). 
When the door opened, he indignantly turned 
over, with his face close to the wall, pretended 
to be asleep, and would not answer when, Jim 
asked what had become of the youngster, and, 
in a blundering fashiqn, proceeded to offer some 
excuses for his own inhospitable conduct. 

This exasperated Sam beyond all attempt at 
sullen endurance. He started up in bed with het 





4 


distinguish the persons who mounted the bridge. 
All at once, he drew a quick breath and struggled 
forward a step or two. A private carriage had 
just driven up, from which the footman he knew 
so well leaped to the ground. The carriage-door 
was opened on the steamer-side, and the dense 
crowd on the bridge made it difficult for one to 
clearly distinguish the persons who got out of 
it; but directly he saw the lady for whom he had 
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been watching, upon the deck, and beside her } lifted to his face with such pleading confidence 
a little girl muffled, though the day was mild, in ; that his heart was touched. 

that fleecy white dress and furs which he knew Taking the small hand of the boy in his own, 
so well. Other children were near her, but there and patting it encouragingly with his plump 
was nothing so remarkable as this dress to distin- ' palm, he began to question him so adroitly that 
guish them by, and of course all his attention | the little fellow did not dream that he was under 


was given to these two persons. ; examination. 

The lady came close to the railing and looked 
down upon the crowd, as if searching for some 
face that she knew. The boy saw this, and made 
another desperate plunge through the crowd, 
which produced commotion enough to draw her 
attention that way. Directly, she stooped down, 
as if to give some caution to. the child, then 
hurried down the bridge, just as orders were 








«So your name is Oliver?” 
‘Yes, sir: Oliver Marsh. My little sister's 


name is—is—’’ 


‘“Don’t ery: there, there. What has become 


of this little sister ?”’ 


“« She—she’s gone, sir; and she was my twin.” 
«Ah, that is hard.’’ 
“ We haven’t heard a word about her since the 


given to haul it in. Forcing her way through ’ fire—nor Rachael, either. Both of them are gone.” 


the throng of friends retreating from the vessel, 


The child was trying bravely to check his 


she came eagerly up to the boy and thrust some- ; tears; but, spite of this, they swelled into his 


thing into his hand. 


“«T forgot what you asked for. It is because of ; 


eyes. 
“Perhaps not. We must not give up all at 


your interest in that child. Keep it—use it as; once. Tell me about your father.”’ 


you like.”’ 


“I haven’t got any father, nor mother, nor 


Before Sam could ask a question, the lady was ; anybody in the wide world.” 


hurrying breathlessly on board the steamer 
again. The bridge was drawn in, the cable loos- 
ened, and the great sea-craft swept into the river. 
Sam remained on the wharf, watching her as 
she steamed into the bay. Then he remembered 
the little package that the lady had given him, 
and drew it from his pocket. Upon the top of a 


“No friends ?”’ 

“The apple-man was such a good friend! but 
he’s gone, too’”’ 

** Yes, I understand. Is there no one else?’ 

**One boy: who was the best kind of a friend; 
but—”’ 

The superintendent broke into this sentence 


flour-barrel, that stood upon the wharf with other ; by patting the boy's hand, while his own face 
freight, he unrolled a number of bank-notes.; was turned away. He found that no human 


“« One, two, three—up to ten,’’ he said, in amaze- 
ment, ‘‘and fivers, every one of them; but I 


being could be more helpless than this gentle 
child, whose demeanor and purity of speech were 


wonder what they put a round ought ag’in every so unusual to children of his class that he had 


figger for? Anyway, it’s an awful heap. Oh, 
golly, if she had only shelled out like this t’ other 
day! But better late than never. Consarn me, 
if I don’t hunt up that boy—little Oliver—yet, 
and divide with him. That’s the sort o’ huckle- 
berry you are, Sam Swarts.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

On the morning after Sam Swarts gave up his 
little friend, a policeman entered the Commis- 
sioners’ office in the Third Avenue, leading a boy 
by the hand with moré tender care than is 
usually bestowed upon these waifs of the street. 
The child appeared to have lost all his friends in 
the tenement-house disaster, and had been picked 
up in the neighborhood, with no competent person 
to take care of him, he explained. 

The superintendent—a large, comfortable, and 
most kindly man—drew the child to his side, 
and, in a pleasant fatherly way, began to question 
him: for he was led to unusual sympathy by the 





become an object of singular interest. He would 
gladly have questioned the policeman again; but 
that functionary, having performed his duty, was 
now on his beat, congratulating himself on the 
kindness he had done. 

** Well, my little man,” said the superintend- 
ent, after a few minutes of reflection, “1 will 
bear you in mind, and look out for some nice 
person to bring you up. Bea good boy among 
the other children, and do not be afraid that 
I shall forget you.” 

«But where am I going to, sir?’ 

“Into the country: where you will find plenty 
of trees—some flowers, too, and lots of boys to 
play with.” 

“Will you be there?’’ questioned Oliver, 
wistfully, while his fingers clung to the kindly 
hand which was still comforting him. 

“No; but you will find plenty of kind people 
there, and sometimes I will come to see how you 
get along. Besides, you will have a nice sail up 


large and, just then, mournfully expressive eyes } the river, in a boat, and see lots of places.” 
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Oliver smiled through the tears that still wet 
his eyelashes. 

“If they could only go with me,’ he said. 

“Well, well; perhaps they will, some time. 
We must wait. There, now: put on your cap 
and be ready.” 

Oliver put on his cap, and followed a man to 
whom he was particularly consigned down to the } 
East River, where a small steamboat lay ready } 
to make her daily trip to the Islands. The } 
novelty and grandeur of the broad stream, on } 
which sailing-crafts were floating like white- 
winged sea-gulls, and great steamboats were 
ploughing through waves of foam, were so won- 
derful to this city child, when he was borne out 
among them, that for a time he forgot his loneli- 
ness and all the desolation that had fallen upon 
him. Ravenswood and Astoria, on the opposite 
shore, seemed to his vivid imagination like scenes 
out of fairy-land. Blackwell's Island, with all its 
ponderous buildings Jaden down with human 
crime and human misery, seemed ‘beautiful to 
this child, whose home had always been in the 
close streets of the city; and, when he reached 
Randall's Island, he was so lost in wonder that 
it would have seemed to him like Paradise could 
those he was pining to behold once more have 
been there with him. 

The boat landed at last; half a dozen mothers 
going up to visit) their little ones, and a small 
group of children, followed their conductor up 
to a cluster of wooden buildings in the centre 
of the island; and, half an hour. later, Oliver : 
Marsh had almost lost his’ identity among 
hundreds on hundreds of pauper children whose 
home is on that beautiful island. 

A few days after this lonely boy had been 
taken to the home for city waifs of his condition, ; 
Rachael, his sister, was removed from the hospital } 
in which she had been temporarily placed to the 
Children’s Hospital on the same island, but so iso- 
lated from the healthy inmates of the various 
buildings that there was no more chance of these 
two meeting than if they had been leagues apart. 

To Rachael, this was a place of perfect rest. 
She felt the comfort and the quiet without 
understanding them. In the other hospital, she 
had been wild and delirious, The strain upon } 
her young nerves had been so great since her} 
father’s death, both from the necessities of toil 
beyond her strength and constant anxiety regard- 
ing her grandmother, that some kind of pros- 
tration must have followed, even though that 
fire had not swept across her home like a sudden 
earthquake. Tihis delirium had not entirely left 
her when she was removed from one hospital 


to another; but a sweet feeling of revival came } 
Vou, LXXXVII.—33. 











upon her. The very trees she saw, through the 
curtains of her litter, seemed to dwell in her 
imagination. Some flowers, that no one else saw, 
along the path through which she was carried, 
seemed to bloom around her bed: she would close 
her eyes and whisper to them, as if they had 
been really there and a breathing presence. 

This state of almost heavenly rest lasted 
awhile, then her heart began to arouse itself, 
and she grew anxious about the children. ‘I 
must not stay here,” she would plead; “they 
will want me, and I promised him so faithfully. 
Small? Qh, yes; I am small—young, too, and 
know, oh, how little! But they are smaller yet, 
and have need of me, if it is only to keep them 
out of the fire.” 

This half-delusive state lasted awhile, but 
gradually merged into memories more,painful 
than all these delusions. 

She recognized with a keen sense of the reality 
that there was no home for her to look after, no 
loved ones to need her care. In all the wide, 
wide world she was alone. Still, life came back 


, and grew strong within her. The air that blew 


over her from the two rivers that meet and form 
the island was so sweet and pure, the sight of 
tree-branches waving before the windows so 
refreshingly cool, that she could not help getting 
well—though no human being cared whether she 
did or not. 

After awhile, when her wounded arm alone 
prevented entire recovery, she would sit for 
hours together at a window which overlooked 
a little enclosure of shrubbery and trees, beyond 
which was the play-ground, where she could 
sometimes watch groups of children at their play 
—boys sometimes racing after each other, or, on 
the other hand, a crowd of little girls, forming 
rings and training through the fine old-fashioned 
plays that are excluded from modern boarding- 
schools but still live among the poor. 

One day, as she sat watching a crowd of boys 
playing some game that sent two racing out from 
the rest, the heart in her bosom gave a sudden 
leap, and she cried out: 

“Oliver | Oliver ! - @h, my brother!” 

For one instant she seemed to recognize in the 
leading boy features that were known to her; 
but the idea only lasted for an instant. From 
that distance, how could she have known her 
little brother, even if that slight figure had been 
his? 

“Tt is the delusion following me yet,’’ she 
said, putting one hand to her forehead. “It 
always will follow, and I shall never be myself 
again.” 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CINDERELLA: A PARLOR DRAMA. 


BY MARY EB. HAWKINS. 








PERSONAGES: Mrs. Parks, They are neighborly and social. 
Mrs. ARNoup, a widow of thirty-nine. Mra. Arnold. That doesn’t express it, Just think of 
Lutig, her daughter, a young girl of eighteen. the fruit and ‘lowers they are constantly sending—the 
Mas. Parks, mother and grandmother. { compliments and invitations, the rides and excursions, 


Mr. Harter, a remarkably well-preserved gentleman, but ‘ What do you think Mr. Harter keeps dropping in here 
at least sixty years old, who owns the cottage in which | for, sitting and chatting, and listening to Lutie’s music, 
the three ladies reside, and who himself resides in a ; making errands about this and that, and having the house 
mansion overlooking the cottage. He is a widower of } fixed up for us? 





long standing, and has just returned from abroad. Mrs. Parks. What do you think, Laura? 
Mary Ann Harres, maiden sister and housekeeper. Mrs. Arnold (laughing lightly). I think he is looking 
Rev. Mr. Owxcrors, village minister. for a wife, mother. 
Mrs. Parks. A wife? 
A Mrs, Arnold. You are so 1 t! Why shouldn't he 





Scrye.—The parlor in the cottage, early in an afternoon. } be looking for a wife? 

Mrs. Arnold sits in an easy-chair, with a note in her hand Mrs. Parks. He should, if he wants one. Then you 

and @Dbasket@f flowers by her side, the note and flowers } think Mr. Harter is attracted by you, Laura? 

having just been sent down from the mansion. Latie Mrs. Arnold. Well, doesn’t it look like it? What does 

leans over the back of her mother’s chair. Mrs. Parks } he come here for, if he isn’t? Of course, I know Lutie 

sits by the window, darning a blue silk stocking. sings beautifully, and plays as well as anybody could 

Mrs. Arnold (reading). “My brother and I would be | > possibly play on that old piano; but it isn’t love for music 
happy to have the three ladies of Plum Cottage take tea , draws him. He understands human nature: he knows 
with us this, afternoon. Brother says he has a very par- } the road to # mother’s heart. I see through his enthusiasm 
ticular topic on which he wishes to expatiate, I shall ) over Lutie’s music, Yes, mother, I may as well own that 
expect you early, without fail. Many A. Hanrek.” °I think it won't be long before Mr. Harter asks me a 

Iutie. Those Harters are altogether too lovely! ; solemn question. You know he says he wants to “ expatiate 

Mrs. Arnold. Had I better wear my black or gray silk, ; on @ very particular topic” this afternoon. I think he 
Lutie? } means to intimate something very special by that. I think 
Intie (leaning her elbow on the top of her mother’s it will be this afternoon he will ask the question, mother. 
swaying chair). You've worn that gray so much, seems Mrs. Parks. But you wouldn't wish to change your 
to me I'd wear the black. relations in life, daughter? 

Mrs. Arnold. Yes, I know. But I look better in the ; Mrs. Arnold, Well, I have thought it all over calmly, 
gray, don’t you think? $ and I don’t believe I shall say no. He is a good man. 
Lutie (scowling), Not a whit—not a single whit. What You can’t deny that, can you? 





dress shall I wear, mamma? Mrs. Parks. Certainly not. But isn't he a little too—too 
Mrs. Arnold. Your blue silk, I suppose. You haven't ; old—old-fashiioned? 

any other, have you? Mrs Arnold. Old-fashioned? Why do you say that? 
Lutie, I wish we weren't beggars—regular out-and-out, ; He is genial, and generous, and noble-looking, I have 

up-and-down, rag-tag beggars. thought of it in all its bearings. Lutie, poor child, could 
Mrs. Parks. Don’t be ungrateful, Lutie. have some chance for culture. Everybody says she has 
Intie (going to her), You've got gratitude enough for } superior abilities. But what good are they to her, living 

one family, granny. But you know as well as I do that } as we do? And you too, mother: I would like to make 

there are a million things we are absolutely wretched for, you happy in your old age. You ought to have nothing 

Don't I need dresses—and don’t mamma? And don't } to do but sit in an easy-chair all the rest of your life. 

1 need a piano? That old rickety thing stuck up there in Mrs. Parks (rather sadly). I _— I shall be useful as 

the corner—what good 1s that? And don’t you need lots } long as I live, Laura, 

of things yourself, you thankful old creature, you? Why, Mrs. Arnold (seating herself at her mother’s feet). Well, 

if we were rich, and you could dress nicely, you’d be } mother, you would give us your blessing, wouldn't you? 

prettier than either of us: you have a lovely complexion Mrs. Parks (looking at her tenderly). It seems such a 





still; and now, I do declare, you blus?:. short time since you were a little girl, hanging to my 
[she puts her arms round her grandmother's neck.] skirts, Laura. Oh, of course, my blessing—that is, if you 
Mrs. Parks (returning the,cargjs), Nonsense, dear, But, } are sure of your feelings. Mr. Harter isa good man. He 
as to wealth, Providence will provide. had a lovely woman for a wife; but I believe my Laura 


Lutie. Well, I must go and crimp my hair and brash } could fill her place, if Providence placed her in it. 
my old bine, Will you have my stocking darned, grandma? Mrs. Arnold (meditatively). I hope he will speak out 
1 am going to wear slippers, and those stockings match my to-<dlay: I feel uneasy until the matter is settled. Well 
dress. Mamma says I’ve a pretty foot, and I might. as } [rising], I must go and get ready. [Going out, then putting 


well do justice to it. her head back at the door.] You are going up to tea, too, 
Mrs. Parks. Yes, a real Cinderella foot, my dear. But } aren’t you, mother? 
go along with you. [Lutie goes out.] Mrs. Parks. 1 don’t believe I will. 


Mrs. Arnold (who has been smelling of the flowers medi- Mrs, Arnold. You haven't enyting ont nice to wear, 
tatively, and who now rises and walks the floor), Mother ? poor mother. 
dear, didn’t it ever occur to you te wonder what makes the Mrs. Parks, Nonsense, Laura: my cashmere is plenty 
sie 540) attentive to us? nice enough. But this is prayor-moéting night, and T 
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thought, if I could get around to go anywhere, I must 
go there. 

Mrs. Arnold. Oh, certainly. Well, we can carry your 
excuses. . , 

[She goes out, and Lutie, her hair in crimping-pins and 
@ blue silk dress over her arm, comes in.] 

Intie, Here is a mean little crooked brack in my dress, 
grandma, Can't you just mend it? 

Mrs. Parks, What would you do without your granny, 
baby? Here is your stocking, all darned. Now, where is 
the brack in the dress? 

Intie. Here, and here is some silk in a needle. Now, I 
am going to sit at your dear old big feet, and, if you will 
work as fast as you can, I'll tell you something. 

Mrs. Parks. Iam working as fast as I can. 

Intie, So you are, dear. And you always are digging 
away. It’s a shame and disgrace. 


Mrs. Parks. Do what? 

Lutie, Why, say yes. Mamma shall have lovely dresses 
and splendid times. You tov, grandma. I know he will 
give me lots of money, and you shall help the poor, and 
carry things to them—just as you want to now, but don’t 





$ have a chance. Won't it be blissful? 


Mrs. Parks (smiling). Better than the easy-chair, 
Lutie, Easy-chair? Oh, certainly. No more drudgery 





for these blessed old hands and feet. Have you got my 


; dress done? Thanks! thanks! [She flings her arms 
} round her grandmother’s neck.) Kiss me, granny. I do 
$ feel, down deep, deep. I would cry, if I had time. Poor 


mamma! If she only could realize that she has had her 
day. [She takes her dress and goes toward the door, then 


} turns back.] Aren’t you going up to tea with us, grandma? 


Mrs. Parks, No, Il am going to prayer-meeting. 
Intie, Oh, I might have kndwn. When I get rich, I am 


Mrs. Parks. Was that what you were going to tell me? : going to build a little church, stand a minister up in the 

Lutie, ‘That is part of it. Granny dear, Mr. Harter is , pulpit, set you down in front, and let him preach, preach, 
awfully in love with me. ; preach to you. Then you will be happy. 

Mrs. Parks. You? Luthera Arnold! [She throws a kiss and goes out.] 

Iatie. I am sure of it, granny. There, now, you; Mrs. Parks, The ideal The two ideas! Laura and 
mustn’t stop to look at me. You have got to work fast, or ; Lutie! Well, well! 


you won't get my dress done. = 


Mrs. Parks, Oh, Lutie! 

Indie. Well, 1 want to have you prepared: for maybe I 
shali come home to-night all engaged. He wants to “ expa- 
tiate on a very particular topic.” Don’t you see what that 
means? It's a sly little hint, so that we won't be shocked. 
“Expatiate!” I am all of a tremble, granny. 

Mrs. Parks. Ob, dear! 

Iatie. I knew it would be a surprise to you—you think I 
am such an infant. But I am old enough to be married, if 
I have a good chance; and I should like to know if there 
egald be a better than Mr. Harter. 

Mrs. Parks. He is old enough to be your grand— 

Intie (interrupting). Now, granny, he isn’t: nor even 
my father, for that. He is young—he is very young. You 
don’t know what “ young” means, do you? I will tell you. 
Anybody is young who has—well—reserved resources. I saw 
that in a paper, and I cut itout—it expressed my idea exactly. 
Now, hasn't Mr. Harter reserved resources? He has the 
wisdom piled up for anything. Then he is spry and nimble 
and full of fun. To be sure, his hair is white; but his eyes 
are black—and how they do snap when he is telling about 
his travels! Oh, he is young—be is younger than I am. 


It. 

} Scene.—The kitchen in the cottage, later in the afternoon, 
A table against the wall is spread for supper, with a cup 
of tea, and a crust of bread on a plate. Mrs, Parks, 
{ dreseed for prayer-meeting, sits at the table, her shawl 
thrown over the back of her chair, her bonnet lying 

conveniently in another chair, 
Mrs. Parks (sipping her tea and soliloquizing). Those 
: children have got me all unsettled. Husbands—fiddle- 
} sticks! But Alexander Harter is a good man—there’s no 
use of denying that. Didn’t I know him before Laura was 
born? He was so tender to his wife—such a Christian 
t always, To think of his marrying my daughter—my 
¢ grandaughter! I can’t believe it, hardly. Which will it 
$ be? There’s Laura now. She married young, and has had 
2 a good deal of trouble. I should rather like to see her 
$ settled down comfortably with a man like Mr, Harter, that 
‘ she couldn’t help loving with all her heart. But then 
‘ there’s that baby—she would be disappointed. I always 
: did feel as if she ought to have everything she cried for, 
; The idea of his marrying her! But, after all, it is little 
$ young things men admire, just as the child said. It is 





Mrs. Parks. Well, well! ; astonishing how infatuated they are, especially when they 

Intie. You have been blind, grandma. Do you suppose | are looking for a second wife. No suitable age for 
Miss Mary Ann would be so sweet to us, if it wasn’t for ; them—no, thank you—they want the youngest and 
him? No, indeed. And haven't you noticed how he | freshest there is going. Of course, Laura is more suitable, 
praises my singing, and looks at me so—so—admiringly? ; but I wouldn’t be afraid to wager it’s Lutie he wants, 
And, when he takes us to ride up to the cemetery and ; Poor Laura! There never was or will be another euch a 
around, doesn’t he have me sit on the front seat with him ‘ man for a husband. [She rises and puts on her bonnet. 
and help drive? Now, doesn’t he? While she is doing this, there is a rap at the door. She 

Mrs, Parks, Well, yes. opens the door, and discloses Mr. Harter—a stately- 

Iatie. Oh, it’s been simmering and simmering, and verg- | looking gentleman, with snowy hair but a still fresh com- 
ing to a point, and I think it’s almost verged. He is going ’ plexion. He carries a gold-headed cane, and wears a 
to “expatiate” this afternoon, $ wide-brimmed hat.] 

Mrs. Parks, But didn't it ever occur to you, baby— Mr. Harter, Good-evening, Mrs. Parks. Pardon me for 

Intie (interrupting). Oh, yes, yes—I know what you ‘ coming in by the kitchen-door, but T rang the bell in front, 
mean. I can see through you, just as if you were made of ; and, as no one replied, T suspected you were here, out of 
glass. You think it is mamma he wants, becanse that ; hearing. 
would be more “appropriate.” You think it is she that is 3 Mrs. Parks, Oh, pardon me for not hearing the bell. 
the attraction. Toor mamma! she thinks so too. She will ‘ Will you walk in? 
go up there with her gray silk and her best lace and her Mr. Harter. I am not going to detain you. I see you 
high expectations, But yon know, grandma—you do ; have your bonnet on. [Yet entering, and dropping. into 
know, if you would only tell the trnth—that it is young { a chair.) Since you were so unkind as to refnse my sister's 

men admire... Jt isn’t mamma he wants. I hope she ; and my own invitation this afternoon— 

Wor't be very disappointed, when she comes to see just Mrs Parks (interrupting). I hope you did not look at it 


how it is. I'll do everything I possibly can for her. In 
fact, you two old souls were in my mind a good deal, when 
I came to the conclusion I would do it. 


in that light. Did not Laura give my excuses? 
Mr. Harter. Certainly. Laura said that you considered 
it your bounden duty to attend prayer-meeting, so I came 
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FAITH. 





down to ask if I might accompany you. Mary Ann wrote 
that I wanted to expatiate, didn’t she? Since you wouldn't 
come to hear it, I thought perhaps I might get through 
with it on our way to prayer-meeting. 

Mrs. Purks (surprised), Expatiate? Yes, Laura and 
Lutie noticed that Word, Then it was necessary that I 
should hear the—the expatiating? 

Mr. Harter, Yes, May I go with you to prayer-meeting ? 

Mrs. Parks. Why, of course. Our prayer-meetings are 
pretty thin this summer, and I am afraid Brother Owlcroft 
gets discouraged, Besides, I think it more suitable for an 
old person like myself to go to prayer-meeting than to go 
a-junketing. I leave that to Lutie and Laura. 

Mr. Harter. Old? Why, my dear Mrs. Parks! If you 
are old, I must be old also; and yet I feel as young as any 
of them. 

Mrs. Parks. Well, you are young—comparatively. 

Mr, Harter. Then you are young, too—comparatively. 
You must know that you and I are about of an age. You 
surely can’t have forgotten that you and my dear wife 
were schoolmates, 

Mrs, Purks,, No, I have not forgotten. 
old faster than men. 

Mr. Hurter. Yes, when they have so many cares as you 
have had. My dear old friend, I should like to see you 
rise up and cast off twenty yoars from your shoulders. 
You could do it: you have the fresh heart—the young soul. 

Mrs. Parks. Oh! 

Mr. Harter. Ought we not to be going to prayer-meeting? 

[They go out, Mr. Harter carrying Mrs. Parks’s hymn- 
book gallantly.) 


But women grow 


Ill, 

Scznzt.—The parlor, with the lamps lighted. Mrs. Arnold 
and Indie have just returned from the afternoon -tea, 
accompanied by Mary Ann Harter. Enter Mr. Harter, 
Mrs. Parks, and Rev. Mr. Owlcroft. 

Rev. Mr. Owlcroft (with an assumed jocularity). Good- 
evening, ladies, one and all, I presume you are surprised to 
see me at this late hour; but the truth is, these two young 
people were rather timid ebout appearing before you alone. 
Allow me, ladies, to present to you Mr. and Mrs. Harter. 

Mrs. Arnold, Mother! 

Intie. Grandmother Parks! 

Mary Ann Harter, Well! well! 

Mrs. Parks (whom we must now call Mrs. Harter). 
give me, children, 


For- 





Iutie (rushing to her grandmother and hugging her 
ecstatically). You darling old Cinderella! You got the 
prince, didn’t you? 

Mrs. Harter (seating herself and drawing Lutie down 
by her side). Laura dear, Mary Ann, and Lutie love, 
I know you are amazed that Mr, Harter should want me 
for a wife—and so am I, too. But he said he did—he 
declared and protested he did—and he proved by the dates 
that he was six months older than I, When he said he 
had been contemplating. the matter for a long time, it 
seemed to me we had been promised to each other a 
long time: for, if he had pressed it years ago, I should 
have consented—such have been my feelings towards him. 
So, when he suggested getting married at prayer-meeting 
to-night, I couldn’t see any particular objection: it seemed 
quite fitting to our mature years to be married at a prayer- 
meeting. 

Mrs. Arnold (laughing rather hysterically). Oh, I am 
not so very much surprised, mother. Of course, I undor- 
stood Mr. Harter's—ah—ah—partiality for you. 1 am 
ready to bestow my blessing. 

Iadtie (giggling). Me too! It is just what I expected. 
[Aside.] Have you got on your glass slipper, grandma? 

Mary Ann Harter (testily). Well, I am surprised. I 
knew my brother was going to propose to Mrs. Parks, for 
he told me so himself; but Iam astonished and 
that they should rush off so, befure anybody could wink, 
or turn around, or say Jack Robinson. It seems so 
ridiculous to stand right up in a prayer-meeting and get 
married, without any cake or ceremony. 

Rev. Mr. Owlcroft. Begging your pardon, my dear Miss 
Harter, but I agree with my friend, the bride, that it was 
a proper thing to do. The parties have been acquainted 
and have esteemed each other so long, that the precipitancy 
was more in seeming than reality. Then the quiet religious 
atmosphere of a prayer-meeting makes it a very fitting 
place to take the solemn yows of matrimony. I only wish 
you ladies had been present at the pleasant ceremony. 

Lutie (whispering). Uh, granny, if you ever do breathe 
a word— 

Mr. Harter (interrupting). What sort of fleas are you 
putting into my wife’s ear, over there, you? Come and 
whisper in your grandpa’s ear, If you will promise to 
behave yourself, I don’t know but your grandmother and 
I might take you with us on our wedding-trip. We are 
going to throw off our cankering cares and have a magui- 
ficent honeymoon, I can tell you. 
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FAITH. 


BY N. B. 


I wit1 not doubt, thongh storms.may rise 
And veil with darkness my uncertain way, 
While to my hand some bird of promise flies. 
I will trust God, my comfort and my stay! 
Aud why ehould darkness ever drive away 
My faith in Him whose word can never fail? 
To trust Him, as my poor heart may, 
Were better far than to bewail 
The darkness—and thro’ God I shall prevail. 


T'll not repine, though all my friends forsake, 
While yet remains to me the greatest, blessed Friond ; 
He to His heart of hearts will my best wishes take— 
He'll ne’er forsake, and He'll my cause defend, 








RIPLEY. 


Why not have faith in Him on whom my hopes depend? 
I'd rather lose the all that earth can give, 
Though darkness come and frowns portend: 
And, though my loneness oft my soul shall grieve, 
With Him how happy shall 1 live! 


I will not faint though death stand near, 
In his cold grasp to take my feeble frame; 
With my firm faith I shall not know afear— 
Oh! what were death itself, when faith can tame 
The terrors of the darkest tomb? 
Faith looks beyond, full happy to proclaim 
The beauty of the heavenly home, 
And joys to hear the Master say: “ Well done!” 

















EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a new and stylish model for a {the waist, is arranged over the buttoned front. 
summer costume of foulard silk or sateen, fig- } This piece is joined to the velvet band at the 
ured and plain. The underskirt is of the plain throat, which fastens at the back, and is separate 
material, edged with two tiny ruffles of the same. from the bodice, except at the pointed waist, 
An inch or an inch and a quarter above,,a bias | where it is adjusted to the right half side of the 
band of velvet, three and one-half inches deep, | waist. The tunic is simply hemmed, and is 
is put on plain, the velvet to be of a color corre- | plaited under the pointed bodice, falling open in 





No. 2 


No.1. 


mitttinoninonarcacé 


sponding to the prevailing colors of the ma- i front. The back is arranged in a full puff over 

terial. The tunic and bodice are of the figured | the tournure. Of course, in adapting this model 

material. The pointed bodice is edged all around ; for washing-material, the band for the bottom of 

with an inch and a quarter band of velvet, and ; the skirt, waist, and neck must be of plain sateen, 

it is pointed ‘ack and front. A full plastron, ; of a darker shade, to contrast with the colors of 

gathered at the neck, and plaited into a point for ; the material used. Eight to ten yards of figured 
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goods, four and one-half yards of plain, and cme trimmed with mohair braid, an inch and a half 


and one-half yards of velvet, cut on the bias, 
wiil be required for this costume, if foulard silk 





Fo.3 
is used. Of sateen, five to six yards of figured, 


four yards of plain, one and one-half yards of » 
darker for trimming. The sleeves for this cos- } 


tume may be either half-long, like the illustra- 
tion, or to the wrist, according to individual taste 
and convenience. 

No. 2—Is a most useful dress for either the 


mountains or seaside. It is made of serge or 





No. 4. 


homespun—in navy-blue for solid use, or white 
for more dressy occasions. The costume is 


> wide, intermixed with either gold, silver, or 








red threads. Only the gold, however, looks well 
with white; the others trim blue, brown, or black 
to great advantage. The full skirt is bordered 
with five bands of braid. The pointed bodice, 
sleeves, and collar are all similarly ornamented. 

No. 3.—A new design for the skirt of a dress. 
The material is a figured woolen of light texture ; 
but this model would be suitable for almost any 
kind of goods. It is composed of two skirts, 
; the under one plain in front and on the sides, 





ae 





; 
; 
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with the back laid in two double box-plaits, the 
edge bordered with a band of velvet. The upper 
skirt is likewise bordered with a band of velvet, 
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and at the top it is gathered on to a yoke as seen ; 
also, how it is plaited on to the waistband, opening 
. at the back. Ten yards of single-width material. 
Eight yards of velvet ribbon will be required. 





No. 7. 


No. 4—Is the model for an underskirt, with 
hoops inserted into the back. All costumes are 
worn either over such a skirt, or else the hoops or 
steels are arranged into the foundation-lining of 
the costume. 

No. 5—Is a pretty model for a little boy of 
three years. Pin-striped flannel in black and 
white, or blue and white. A simple blouse gath- 
ered into a yoke, same back and front. Sleeves 
slightly fulled into the cuff. Puff over the sleeve, 
cut on the bias. Necktie and sash of ribbon. © 

No. 6—Is a robe for a little girl of four to six 


front. ‘Cuffs and collar of velvet or braid, and 
bows of ribbon to match ornament the front of 
the skirt as seen. 

No. 7.—For a child of three to four years, we 
give the back and front of a costume of flannel, 
either cream-white with garnet velvet, or navy- 
blue with wide mohair braid. The blouse is gath- 
ered at the waist. The skirt is bordered with a 
band of velvet or braid; the waistband and tabs 
ornamenting the front and back of the blouse, 
cuffs, and collar, of the same. Buttons to match. 

No. 8—Is a paletot with pelerine, for a little 
girl of six to seven years, It is made of corded 





years. May be made of dotted linen, gingham, or } white piqué or flannel. Sacque-fronts and double 


delaine. Two kilt-plaited flounces, bordered with } 


either braid or velvet ribbon, form the skirt. The 





blouse-waist is shirred at the yoke, both back and 


box-plaits at the back. The pelerine is bordered 
with an embroidered flonnce. Collar to match, 
and tied with ribbons of velvet or satin. 





DESIGN OF RAGGED ROBBINS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





“Yn the front of the number, we give, printed ! 


cover. This new and beautiful bit of fancy-work 


in colors, a design of ragged robbins for a table-} can be done on linen, crash, or felt, in two shades 
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of blue: in Kensington-stitch for the flowers, and }in English crewels, or in wash-silks, or French 


in outline for the crackle-work between. Work 


} Working-cottons, for washing-wear. 





CORSAGE JUANA: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





This department, as our old subscribers know, 
is intended to give, each month, “the last thing 
out,” in the way of fashion. This month, we 
give a corsage. It is called “The Juana,” and 
has, as will be seen, a gathered vest and puff. 

Folded in with the number is a SuppLement, 
on which we give, full size, the different parts of 
this corsage. They are six in number, viz: 

1.—Hatr or Front. 

2.—Ha.r oF Sipe-Fronr. 

3.—HaLF or Back. 

4.—Hatr or Sipe-Back. 

5.—Vest anv Purr. 

6.—SLEEVE. 

Cut out your patterns from these diagrams, 
and fit them to the person who is to wear the 
« Juana”’; then, but not till then, cut into your 
material. 

The dotted lines on No. 1 show where the dart 
and vest-piece are to be put; the letters show 
how the pieces are put together. The corsage is 
first fitted, and buttons under the full vest, which 
is gathered at the throat, again at the waist, and 
the extra length is arranged into a puff, as seen 
in illustration. 

This model is suitable for nun’s-veiling, white 
or colored. Flannel or serge for seaside-wear, 
trimmed with wide mohair braid or velvet rib- 
bon. It is also suitable for a striped or plaid 
Scotch gingham, trimmed with bands of plain to 
match. An oxidized elasp confines the corsage at 
the waist. A brooch of the same for the neck. 

We also give, on ENT, two designs 
for fancy-work: one a Sunflower, the other a 
Knitting-Bag. For deseriptions of these, see page 
648, further on. 











NEW 


STYLES FOR DRESSING THE HAIR. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of ‘the number are given two 
pages of illustrations—eight engravings in all— 
showing some new styles of dressing the hair: 

No. 1.—This is a very charming mode. It 
consists, it will be seen, in parting the hair down 
the middle of the head, and then pulling it, in 


strongly undulating waves, to the back, half 
covering the ears. There is no regularly-cut 
fringe in this mode; but little strands and rings 
shade the forehead, and give the requisite soft- 
ness of outline so important to most faces. 

No. 2.—Here we have an exceilent example of 














WALL-POCKET. 
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the prevailing brushed-up way of arranging the } 
hair which is now such an established favorite. ; 
This style is particularly suitable to those blessed } 
with pretty ears and a well-shaped throat, as 
both are very much “en évidence’’ in this 
Watteau-like arrangement. The curly front 
softens the forehead, and the elaborately-twisted 
coils on the top of the head add distinction to 
this coiffure. 





No. 3.—The hair here is brushed up back, } bust. 


ears, and ends in a small twist or knot at the 
back. Middle-aged or elderly women should 
never wear the hair drawn up from the nape 
of the neck, and that is essentially a youthful 
style of coiffure, and necessitates the possession 
of a soft white neck free from the tell-tale 
wrinkles which accompany full maturity. 

No. 6.—This is a severely simple style, which 
recalls at once to mind the celebrated “ Clytie”’ 
The face must be oyal, the features small 


with twisted crown of plaits on the top of the { and finely cut, and the eyes large, for this rather 
head, with a plain waving arrangement of hair ‘ trying style. The hair should also wave in large 
in the front. This style would be rather severe ; natural waves, and the color should be fair. 
and old-looking for quite a young girl; but } No. 7.—Here we have a handsome mode for 
much, of course, depends on height, features, } the evening, being especially suitable for married 
and complexion. $ women from thirty to forty-five. The arrange- 
No. 4—Is a neat and compact coiffure which } ment of ostrich feathers and tips among the 
necessitates @ well-shaped face. It will be} plaits is novel, and would be a happy addition 
observed that there are no curls or fluffy hair} to a handsome gown, if they matched it in tint 
at the sides, and the hair is pulled down straight : or contrasted harmoniously. With an all-white 
at the back, and finished off with a small narrow { dress, these feathers would look well in vivid 
plait or twist. On the top of the head the part-{ scarlet, salmon-pink, or orange-color. 
ing is visible, and the front fringe is composed} No. 8.—This is a charming way of dressing 
of soft rings of hair. ‘the hair, and would suit almost any style of 
No. 5.—Here we find a pretty and becoming } pretty face. There is nothing severely classical 
contrivance by which materfamilias can arrange ; about the curly toupée or the twist of curls at 
an evening coiffure with flowers and leaves, the : the back of the head. There is also a certain 
curls on the top being a new but not too juvenile ; sprightliness about this coiffure which makes it 
addition to a middle-aged head-dress. It will be; very attractive: it is particularly suitable for 
observed that, in this mode, the hair is drawn } fair, golden, or red-haired people, whose locks 
down from the middle of the forehead past the ‘ are naturally fluffy. 





WALL-POCKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This pocket is made of stout gray linen. The 
back is shaped, and two pieces embroidered with 
a simple design in crewels. The other three 


sections are of brown quilted satin. After the 
sections are put together, the whole is stretched 
upon a stiff card-board back. The front pocket is 
of linen, and the design embroidered same as 
back, in crewels. The point of quilted satin and 
the edge of the pocket are edged with éeru lace, 
or a crocheted edjfe of écru silk may be used 
instead. 











PENWIPER: WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WBRAVER. 


The top of the penwiper is of satin, embroid- 
ered. We give full working-size, although it 
will bear enlarging a half-inch all around. 
The design is for wild roses and buds; butter- 
cups or daisies may be substituted. Under the 
top are several rounds of cloth, pinked out on 
the edge, all kept in place by a crescent-shaped 
ornament fastened with a stud. Any little 
ornament will do for the centre decoration. 
The satin top is edged with a heavy silk cord. 





DESIGNS ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Supprement, two very hand- } flower and bud are in two shades of yellow—the 
some designs for the Work-Table, viz : lighter for the outside, the darker for the inside 
No. 1.—Sunriower, with bud and leaves, to be circle. The centre of the flower is in dark- 
done in crewels: Kensington-stitch, The stems } brown, and done in French knits very closely. 
are in shades of brown/leaves and calyx of bud ; This design is full working-size, @nd is suitable 
in shades of olive-green. The petals of the { for chair-back, sofa-pillow, foot-stool, etc. 
(548) : = 








EMBROIDERED PINCUSHION.—ALPHABET. 
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No. 2.--Knirtixa-Bag.—This pretty knitting- { leaves of a bluish-green. After the embroidery is 


bag is made of plush, and embroidered either in 
silks or chenille. We give the design for the 
embroidery in the full size, which will be a good 
guide for the size of the bag. Our model calls 
for maroon plush, two pieces, each ten inches 
wide by fourteen inches long. One of these 
pieces is to be embroidered after the design given. 
The two flowers and the bud are done in shades 
of rose-color, the centres in chenille of. a soft 


} 
, 
} 
) 
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completed, join the pieces of plush to form the 
bag. Line the bag with satin of a contrasting 
color, or of a lighter shade of the same color, 
allowing four inches for the top frill, and one 
inch for the casing into which the ribbon strings 
are to be run. A large bow-and-ends of satin 
ribbon is placed on one corner, as shown in the 
illustration. This bag will be found very useful 
either for knitting, crochet, or any other kind of 


moss-green. ‘The stems are bronze, and the ' fancy-work. 





EMBROIDERED PINCUSHION. 


BY MRS. 


This cushion is covered with olive-green 
plush, on which a spray of flowers has been 
embroidered in silks or chenille. The ruches 
are made of olive-colored satin, with a 
copper-colored lining, and divided into 
small pockets to hold needles, thread, etc. 
The ends between the ruches are composed 
of copper-colored chenille drops, held to- 
gether by suitable buttons. 


JANE WEAVER. 





ALPHABET IN CROSS-STITCH. 


BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 

Tue New Sryies For Dressing Tue Hair, given in 
the front of the number, we commend to the especial 
notice of our fair readers, Greater variety in hair-dressing 
is questionably desirabl At present, every woman's 
hair is dressed like another’s: there is too much con- 
ventionality ; what is wanted is larger freedom and more 
artistic treatment. One or two simple rules must, however, 
be borne in mind. To begin with, unless the features are 
“Greek” and pure in outline, and the face itself of un- 
exceptionable shape, the hair ought to be arranged to 
“frame” the face, just asa hat or bonnet should also be 
used for the same purpose. Hence the popularity of fringes, 
curly toupées, and short-cut curls at the sides of the 
forehead and ears, This last-named manner of arranging 
the sides of the coiffure is essential to those whose fore- 
heads narrow towards the top, a defect which is remedied 
so easily by cutting the hair short at the sides, If, on the 
contrary, the forehead is too wide for the size of the cheeks 
and chin, it is desirable to pull the hair tightly back, 
allowing no frizziness to appear in a front view. If the 
face is very short and wide, no fringe must be worn; but 
the hair may be ruffled or waved, and should be pulled up 
rather high on the top of the head, in order to add to the 
length of the face. If the face is too long and too thin, 
the hair should not be allowed to stand up on the summit 
of the head, but should be worn low and rather wide at 
the sides, so as to give breadth to the face. A very “dis- 
tinguished” way of wearing the hair is to pull it straight 
away from the forehead without any parting at all; but, 
in this case, the brow should be particularly good in shape, 
not too high, and sufficiently wide at the sides. Again, 
women with oval faces can, if they wish it, cut their hair 
in a perfectly straight line across the forehead, while for 
round-faced or square-jawed people this arrangement is 
undesirable, as it echoes and accentuates, so to speak, the 
square lines of the face, which, when brought into strong 
relief, give a masculine air which, to many ladies, is not 

altogether desirable. 

"Tt may be laid down as a general rule that fair light- 
brown or red-haired people may adopt with advantage the 
-urly style of coiffure, while those whose locks are black, 
or even very darkebrown, should arrange them in plain 
shining bands. Nothing looks so vulgar and inappropriate 
as an artificially-curled black toupée and fringe. 

“Tue Best Pustisnep.”—We find that it is only neces- 
sary to see “Peterson” to concede its worth. A lady 
writes: “It is the best magazine published. The patterns 
for fancy-work are alone worth the price of the book.” 
No one, after comparing “ Peterson” with others, ever says 
anything else. It is gold or silver against nickel or copper, 





“Lost Wrrnovt It.”—The testimony in favor of “ Peter- 
son” increases with every month, This is what hundreds 
of letters tell us: “The ladies of my club all say: ‘I should 

~pnot know what to do without ‘Peterson’.” And, as for 
me, I would be entirely lost without it.” 


Never Sir orn Sranp in a constrained position. An 
erect carriage is one of the,greatest beauties in a woman, 
and standing or sitting in.@ constrained position always 
leads to a stoop in the shoulders, 
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Tuz NaTionaAL Omaracren or “ Prrerson.” —This 
magazine, more than any other, is, and always has 

» been, national, and not sectional, in its literature, 
: For example, we finish, this month, a novelet, the scene 
$ of which is laid in the pine-lands of Louisiana, a region 
hitherto unexplored by the novelist, Next month, we shall 

{ begin a continued story, the scene of which is laid in the 
mountains of Virginia. After that, will come one by Frank 

Lee Benedict, the locality of which is a Northern State, 

During the past six months, we have had stories located in 
; California, the great West, New England, etc., in addition 
} to those we have already mentioned. In all these stories, 
} too, the local color has been maintained, so that they have 
had value, not merely as tales, but as pictures of their 
respective sections of this great country. 

Tue “ Partor-CHaravbg,” which we give this month, 
will be found very suitable for the coming summer eveuings, 
when something is wanted to vary the usual social amiise- 
} ments at watering-places, and even at home. It is quite 
spirited, and the costumes necessary for those taking part in 
it can be easily arranged, being within the means of every- 
one, a consideration frequently overlooked in these parlor- 
charades, The different characters—the grandmother, 
daughter, and grandaughter—afford a fine scope for graphic 
representation. Of course our readers see that th: three 
parts of the charade are: I. Marry. II. Ace. III. iar- 
RIAGE, for the complete answer. 

Most or Tue New Bonnets are very gay; velvet is used 
in combination with thin crape and net, and fancy ma- 
terials with straw. In the latter, the brim is straw, and the 
soft crown is either 6tamine or wool tricoting intermixed 
with gilt. Dark straw bonnets are prepared to match co 
tumes; but beige, écru, and other light straws are trimmed 
to wear with various dresses, with either moyenage scarfs 
or étamine and velvet. The scarfs are full of such colors 
as dull-blue, red, and rose, with much gilt; they are 
arranged in erect loops in front, and carried to the back, 
where there is a cluster of red fuchsias or yellow roses and 
long gilt pins, 


Se 


Brack Lace Bonners, for summer wear, are made over 
wire foundations, and trimmed with poppy-red net and jet 
butterflies, the strings being red velvet ribbon about two 
inches wide, Cresson-green watered ribbon is also used on 
black lace bonnets, and gilt galloon and gilt lace, as last 
year. The popular velvet bows for trimming are made in 
two ways, The first consists of several erect loops and 
sharply-indented ends; the second of two bows tightly 
strapped together with a forked end, They are in all the 
new shades of blue and red, and many have the two colors 
combined. 

Mere Worx can scarcely be called exercise. Relaxation, 
and, if possible, in the open air, is what is wanted for 
health. “All work and no play,” as the old adage truth- 
fully says, “ makes Jack a dull boy.” 


“Gere Berren Every Year.”—A lady, adding to her 
club, says: “I received my premium, the ‘Pearl of Price,’ 
and am delighted with it, The magapine itself gets better 
every years 
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Our SPLenpip Premiums ror 1885.—Our principal 
premiums for getting up clubs are three. First is an extra 
copy of the magazine, Or the “ Pearl of Price,” a beautiful 
yolume for the centre-table, with poetical selections and 
steel-engravings, bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges— 
avery elegant affair. Or a large-size steel-plate, size twenty- 
seven by twenty inches, entitled “ The Lion in Love.” We 
Tepeat here the prices of three of our principal clubs, with 
the premiums, viz: 

Three copies for $4.50, with the “Pearl of Price” or 
*The Lion in Love” for premium. 

Four copies for $6.50, with an extra copy of the magazine 
for one year for premium, 

Five copies for $8.00, with both an extra copy of the 
magazine tor one year for premium, end either the “ Pearl 
of Price” or “The Lion in Love,” in addition. 

Now is a good time to subscribe. Those who do not wish ; 
back numbers can begin with July; but back numbers to 
January, inclusive, can always be supplied. Specimens sent 
gratis, if written for in good faith. 


_ ‘Tne Onicin or tue Fan, if we are to believe a Chinese 
_ legend, was quite romantic. One evening, when the 
beautiful Kau Si, daughter of a powerful Chinese man. 
darin, was assisting at the grand feast of lanterns, she was } 
_ overcome by the heat that she was obliged to take off ; 
_ ker mask, But to expose her face to the eyes of the } 
_ profane and vulgar was a serious offense against the law; ; 
s #, holding the mask as closely as possible to her features, 
‘ rapidly fluttered it to give herself air, and the rapidity 
of the movement still concealed her. The other ladies 
_ Present, witnessing this hardy but charming innovation, 
~ imitated it, and at once ten thousand hands were fluttering 
- ten thousand masks. Thus the fan was evolved and took 
the place of the mask. 






Fiowers Have Trivmruep over feathers in the decora- 
tion of bonnets. All the prettiest summer bonnets are 
ornamented in this way. The makers of artificial flowers 


' ‘ are now unrivaled; they have carried their art to rare per- 


fection. The novelties in their productions are the use of ; 
shot velvets for the petals of large blossoms, and of striped 
green velvets to represent grasses; the latter prove most 
effective for tying clusters together. Birds’-nests, of che- } 
nille, with grasses inside, and tiny birds perched on the | 
stems that support the nests, are also new. Orchids of 
eccentric form and coloring, and thistles, either in bright 
purple or else going to seed, are likewise represented, 


“Breen Swinptep By Trasny Ones.”—A correspondent 
writes to us about the magazi that p everything 





and perform‘nothing, She says: “I send youaclub of some 3 


of our best citizens, who know the value of a good maga- 
zine, since they have been swindled by others and trashy 
ones. There are eight different magazines taken in this 
town, and, as fast as the subscriptions to them run out, 
the subscribers come to me for ‘ Peterson.’ I shail send you 
More names soon.” 

A Leapino Mepicat Journal says that great injury is 
often done by the excess to which rink-skating, calisthenics, 
and other physical exercises are carried. A proper degree 
of exercise, especially in the open air, is really necessary 
for health. But too much overtasks the system, and the 
Tesult is a sudden break-down. How much is good for 
~ person can ate be determined by experience. 

Sees Best Pe A —An old subscriber, remitting 
for this year, says of this magazine: “I think it the best 
story-book I ever read.” This, too, is the general verdict. 
The specialty of “ Peterson” is it always gives the best, 





Back Numbers Can Auwars Be Hap by writing to us 
and enclosing the price, viz: eighteen cents for each 
number, “I have tried repeatedly at the news-agents’,” 
writes a lady, “for back numbers; but they say they can- 
not get them,” Now this is not correct. They can always 
be had, but news-agents often will not take the trouble to 
order them, and hence reply that they cannot be had. In 
such caves, write to us, 

Appitions To Ciuns May Be Mane at any time during 
the year, and at the same price as paid by the rest of the 
club. Back numbers to January, inclusive, can always be 
furnished. It is never too late to get up clubs, or to make 
additions to clubs, and so earn additional premiums. 





Reapine ALoup or S1naina is a good exercise for the 
} lungs, and to be ded on that t, even if not 
; otherw 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Trajan. A Novel. By Henry F. Keenan. 1 vol., 12mo, 

New York: Cassell & Co.—The title of this novel would lead 
; one to expect a story of the second century, with ancient 
$ Rome for its scene, and the great Spanish emperor for its 

‘ principal character, On.the contrary, the tale is one of 
} our own times, the scene Paris, and the hero a young 
‘ artist. The story is one of much more than the usual 
| merit. The author is evidently at home in the great 
| Fronch capital. The last days of Napoleon the Third’s 
} reign are very graphically described: the festivities at 

court, the vacillation of the Kmperor, the declaration of 
; war, the flight of the Empress, the siege and the Commune, 
} The chief personage in the book, however, is not the hero, 

Trajan, but a Franco-American girl, Theo, a sort of 

adventuress of the Becky Sharpe pattern. This character 

is unmistakably well drawn, with many delicate touches 
i and much knowledge of human nature; but it is a re- 
pulsive one; and we wholly detest Theo, notwithstanding 
{ the excuses made for her by the author. None of the other 
j actors in the tale have any especial force. The plot is well 
managed, however, and the interest maintained to the end. 
} Romer, King of Norway, and other Dramas. By Adam 

: Welcker. 1 vol., 16mo, Sacramento: Lewis & Johnson —We 
$ have here several very excellent dramatic pieces—“ The 
$ Bitter End,” “ Flavian,” “A Dream of Realms Beyond Us,” 
and “ Romer, King of Norway.” One of them was printed 
several years ago, and the favor with which it was received 
was such that the author has been induced to republish it, 
with three additional pieces. A high and noble purpose 
; runs through all the dramas, which were written to “take 
$ part against wrong, and wage war for the right,” says the 
author, in his preface. And he adds, very emphatically: 
“For this should be the end and aim of all writers.” A 
sentiment which we fully endorse. 

The Queen's Necklace. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers,—After all, the his- 
torical novels of Dumas, such as this, are about the best 
novel-reading to be had: for they are full of action, sub- 
stantially true as to facts, and never, for a moment, flag in 
; interest. The present is a new edition of a story devoted 

to one of the episodes of the French Revolution, in which 

Marie Antoinette figures prominently. The volume is 
| handsomely printed and bound, 

The Reigning Belle. By Mra, Ann 8. Stephens. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The author of this 


) 





romance of modern life is so well known to our readers 
that we need only say that “The Reigning Belle” may be 
ranked with her very best works. The book may be had 
either in paper covers or full-bound in cloth: of courso, 
the former being much the cheaper, The type is large 
and the paper good: just the book to keep as well as buy, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. Prof. Love, who made the analyses of baking-powders 
Wart Tue Newspapers Att Say oF Pererson’s Maga- ; for the New York State Board of Health, as well as for 
zinE.—The Somerville (N. J.) Messenger says: “The read- ; the Government, says of the purity and wholesomencss of 
ing-matter is always first-class, and the engravings superb,” ; “ Royal”: 
The Hastings (Mich.) Democrat says: “No magazine pub- “I have tested a package of ‘Royal Baking Powder,’ 
lishes such charming stories as ‘Peterson,’ and none gives as { which I purchased in the open market, and find it com 
much for the money.” The Great Bend (Pa.) Reporter says { posed of pure and whol ingredients. It is a cream- 
the same: “There is no lady’s-magazine ‘published which é tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and does not 
gives as much for the money as ‘Peterson.’ Besides, it § contain either alum or phosphates or any injurious sub- 
contains everything interesting to a lady of refinement and { stances. E. G. Love, I'h.D,” 
culture.” The Lake City (Col.) Register says: “All the ladies 
would be happier if they were subscribers.” The Wash- 
ington (Ohio) Republican says of the last number: “The 
brightest and most attractive issue of that valuable and 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


unsurpassed lady’s-magazine,” The Northampton (Mass.) 
Herald says: “In many respects surpasses even last year ” 
The Colebrook (N. H.) News says: “ The illustrated article, 
in the last number, is alone worth the price asked for the 
magazine.” The Norristown (Pa.) Herald says: “‘ Peter- 
son’ easily leads all other lady’s-magazines of the same 





Aa Every Receipt in this OCook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
PRESERVES, JELLIES, PICKLES, ETC. 
To Preserve Morello Cherries.—Take the cherries when 
they are fully ripe, and stone them; weigh together the 


price.” The Centre Point (Ark.) Tocsin says: “The ¢ juice and fruit; to one pound. of them, put one-half pound 
fashion-plate cannot fail to command the admiration of ; of clear brown sugar; boil the cherries in juice for one 
every lady.” ‘ and one-half hours; then add the sugar, and boil for as 

Now is an especially good time to subscribe for “ Peter- ¢ much longer time; stir them occasionally to prevent their 
son.” If back numbers are desired, they can be furnished y burning. They are excellent for pies, and should be stirred 
to January inclusive, giving several evenings of delicious ; for a day or two to keep the syrup from settling at the 
reading, to say nothing of the beautiful illustrations. If ¢ bottom, It is best to put them in rather small jars, for the 
back numbers are not desired, then the July number, when ¢ preserve will become acid, if exposed to the air when the 


a new volume commences, is the best to begin the subscrip- { 


tion with. Single subscriptions, for six months, for that 
time, will be taken for one dollar. In no way can you get 


jar is opened, if not soon used. 
Ourrant-Wine.—To one gallon of mashed currants, put 
one gallon of water; mash them through a sieve until the 


so much for your money, in the way of good stories, elegant @ jnice is all extracted from the pulp; then run the juice 


illustrations, the newest fashions, etc., as by subscribing 
for “Peterson.” 


through the sieve, and, to one gallon of the mixed juice 
and water, put three pounds of brown sugar; then put it 
into a demijohn of cask, filling it nearly full; leave out the 


ANALYZING THE BAKtNc-PowpErs.—“ Roya.” THe ONLY 3 cork or bung until the fifth day; then tie a piece of muslin 
ABSOLUTELY Purr BAKING-POWDER MADE.—ACTION OF THE { over the opening, and put a large lump of wet clay over it, 
New York State Board or Heatrn.—Under the direction ? stopping it closely. Let it remain for six months; then 


of the New York State Board of Health, eighty-four 
different kinds of baking-powders, émbracing all the 


brands that could be found for sale in the State, were } 


submitted to examination and analysis by Prof. ©, F. 
Chandler, a member of the State Board and President 
of the New York City Board of Health, assisted by Prof. 
Edward G. Love, “+ ~ll-known late United States Gov- 
ernment chemist. 

The official report shows that a large number of the powd- 
ers examined were found to contain alum or lime; many 
of them to such an extent as to render them seriously 
objectionable for use in the preparation of human food. 

Alunf'was found in twenty-nine samples. This drug is 

ployed in baking-powders to cheapen their cost. The 
presence of lime is attributed to the impure cream-tartar 
of commerce used in their manufacture. Such cream-tartar 
was also analyzed and found to contain lime and other 
impurities, in some samples to the extent of ninety-three 
per cent. of their entire weight. 

All the baking-powders of the market, with the single 
exception of the “Royal”—not including the alum and 
phosphate powders, which were long since discarded as 
unsafe or inefficient by prudent housekeepers—are made 
from the impure cream-tartar of commerce, and con- 
sequently contain lime to a corresponding extent. 

The only baking-powder yet found, by chemical analysis, 
to be entirely free from lime and absolutely pure is the 
“Royal.” This perfect purity results from the exclusive 
use of cream-tartar specially refined and prepared by 
patent processes of the N. Y. Tartar Co., which totally 
remove the tartrate of lime and other impurities. The 








draw it off and bottle, adding a tablespoonful of brandy to 
each bottle. 

Cherry-Bounce.—Stone, and put into a stone jar, the 
cherries ; ‘place this jar into a pot containing water; set it 
on the fire; let the water boil around the cherries until 
the juice is extracted; then strain the juice, and, to one 
gallon, put four pounds of sugar; put it into a kettle, and 
let boil until all scum has been taken off. While boiling, 
add a pinch of allspice, a few blades of mace. Just before 
bottling, put, to each gallon of liquor, one quart of brandy 
and one quart of rum, 

Ourrant-Jelly—Strip your currants off the stem, and put 
them into a stone jar; set the jar into a pot of water; let 
the water boil around the jar until the juice is extracted 
from the currants; then strain the juice through a coarse 
muslin bag. To one pint of juice, put one pound of sugar; 
when dissolved, let it boil and skim it; when it stiffens, 
take it off. Boil it for about twenty minutes. 

To Preserve Currants in Bunches.—Make a rich sy: up, one 
pound of sugar to one pound of fruit; take the largest 
bunches you can; when the syrup is boiling, put in the 
fruit; let them boil until they are clear; then carefully 
take out the currants, and put them on dishes or in glasses. 
Boil the syrup until it is clear and thick, and pour it upon 
the fruit; seal them up. 

To Pickle Cherries.—To two quarts of vinegar, put one 
pound of sugar, one ounce of mace, cloves, and cinnamon, 
mixed'jboil it and skim it, and, when cold, pour it over 
the cherries; then draw off the vinegar in two or three 
days’ time; boil it, and pour it upon the fruit, This shotd 
be done twice, in order to preserve th¥ fruit. One gallon 


cost of this chemically pure cream-tartar is much greater $ of fruit. 
than any other, and, on account of this greater cost, is used ; 
in no baking-powder but the “ Royal.” 


Raspberry-Jelly.—Put the raspberries in a stone jar; set 


¢ the jar in a pot of water; let the water boil around the jar 
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until the juice is extracted from the fruit; strain the fruit Poached Eggs on Toast.—Fill a shallow sauté-pan with 
through a muslin bag, and put three-fourths of a pound of { water and salt quantum suf., add a little vinegar, a few 
mgar to one pint of juice; let it boil for twenty minutes or } pepper-corns, and some leaves of parsley. When the water 
until it jellies. Put in glasses, and seal them. is on the point of boiling—it should never be allowed to 

‘am.—Weigh equal quantities of fruit and } boil—break two or more eggs into it, according to the size of 
sugar; put.the fruit into a preserving-kettle; boil and ({ the pan, and put on the cover. When done, take them out 
mash it; let it boil very quickly, and stir tantly. fully, brush them clean on both sides with a paste- 
When most of the juice is wasted, add the sugar, and boil } brush, and cut each egg with a round fluted paste-cutter, so 
ittoa fine jam, Jam made in this way is of a finer color ; as to get them of a uniform shape, lay them on slices of 
than when the sugar is put in first, hot buttered toast, and serve. 

Ourrant-Shrub,— One quart of currantjuice, one-half Eggs and Minced Veal.—Take some remnants of roast or 
pound of sugar, one-half pint of water, one-half pint of } braised veal, trim off all browned parts, and mince it very 
brandy ; add the brandy just before bottling it. Boil it for } finely; fry a shallot, chopped small, in plenty of butter; 
half an hour. when it isa light straw-color, add a large pinch of flour and 

DESSERTS. a little stock, them the minced meat, with chopped parsley, 

Swiss Pudding.—Take the yolks of seven eggs, one-half { pepper, salt, and nutmeg to taste; mix well, add more 
ounce of isinglass, beat them well, add a pint of good milk, } stock if necessary, and let the mince gradually get hot by 
and sugar to taste. Put this in a mold, avd boil the pud- } the side of the fire; lastly, add a few drops of lemon-juice, 
ding three-quarters of an hour exactly. Let it stand in ; Serve with sippets of bread, fried in butter, round, and the 
the mold till cold. The sauce for this pudding is made with } poached eggs on the top. 

@ quarter of a pint of white wine, one-quarter of a pound of 
sugar, with the juice and the rind of a lemon pared very 
thin. Boil this till it becomes like a syrup. When cold, 
pour it round the pudding, but not till it is ready to be 

sent to table, then put a few strips of orange-marmalade or ; 
apricot-jam on the top and round the pudding. looks, and a sure warning that age is creeping on, are 

Orange Sponge.—Make an orange-jelly with one ounce those same dreaded wrinkles, To defy them, to remove 
of gelatine or isinglass to a pint of water and about a } them, and also to prevent their coming, use Palm Kvemeo. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
Do You Dreap Wrinkies ?—The death-blow to youthful 





_ quarter of a pound of sugar. Peel two oranges very thin, It keeps the skin smooth and free from chaps and pimples, 
4 ‘aid the juice, rasp the sugar on the peel. Dissolve the 


Palm Kosmeo used in combination with Palm Poudre, 
ne thoroughly on the fire, then put in the orange nothing can be finer as a complexion-cosmetic. My own 
sugar, and, when quite melted, strain it clear into a } Personal use is proof, and I am justified in saying to my 
Resin, When ly cold, but on no account set, whisk th ds of cust s: Try it, and be convinced of its 





” Hwell for a long time until it comes to a white froth, and } Metits. Also Extract of Turkish Rose-Leaves, a very fine 


pour it into a mold and put it in cool place; then turn it ; {ndelible tint for the cheeks and lips. 


out, and serve in a glass dish. Prices, Palm Kosmeo, $1.00 and $2.00 a box. Kosmeo 
T> Whip Cream.—Rub four or five pleces of sugar on a} PoUdre, 60 cents and $1.00 a box—can be sent by mail. 
lemon, then add the juice to them with # good tablespoonful } TUTKish Kose-Leaves, 60 cents and $1.00 @ bottle—cannot 





: of brandy. When the sugar is dissolved and sweetened to be sent by mail. These goods are only sold by me. Send 


taste, put it intoa basin. Take a half-pint of cream, and } for catalogue of Hair Goods. Mrs. C. Thompeon, 32 East 
pour in, gently stirring it with the whip; then continue Fourteenth Street, New York. 
to whip steadily—not too fast—until the cream becomes ry oe 
thick; but be careful not to turn it to butter, Put it away Amono THE Finest Deticactes for the table and sick-room 
for a few hours into a cold larder, then it will become quite } !8 that palatable luxury, custard, But, like everything in 
thick and ready to put over your jelly or trifle. It is best cooking, if not made just right, it often proves a “bitter” 
to whip it the day before it is wanted. disappointment when served, to the great annoyance of the 
Cherry-Pudding.—Mix three tablespoonfuls of flour to a hostess and consumer, To avoid this and always have the 
smooth paste with part of a pint of milk; then add the } Custard firm and just the right flavor, use Bird’s Custard 
remainder. Warm one ounce of butter, and stir it in; ; Powder, an article that has been in use in England for 
three eggs, well beaten, and a pinch of salt, Stone one nearly a century, and which has just been introduced into 
pound of cherries, and stir them {nto the batter. Tie up in ; this country. It fs always ready, and a rich custard can 
‘a pudding,cloth, or put into a shape, and boil two hours, } be produced in a short time without eggs. This is sure to 
Serve with sweet butter-sauce. be appreciated, and we predict a large sale for this long- 
Rice Blanc-Mange.—Put six ounces of the ‘best rive into } Deeded article. 
& pipkin with a pint of water, and let it simmer slowly 
in the oven for two or three hours. Then add half a Horsrorn’s Actp Puospwate in Szastoxwess is of great 
pint of milk or cream, three ounces of loaf-sugar, and value. Its action on the nerves of the disturbed stomach 
flavor with vanilla. Boil it up over the fire, and pour ; 1 soothing and effective. 
into » mold. When quite cold, turn out and serve with 
preserve of any kind. Tue “Raven Gross Snor-Dexssino” of Button & Ottley, 
MISCELLANEOUS TABLE- RECEIPTS. New York, is a capital material of its kind, as we can 
Eggs and Spinach.—Poach the eggs as above, and serve on ; testify from having used it, 
& purée made as follows: Pick and wash perfectly clean 
two or three pounds of spinach, put it into a saucepan with 





—w 








a little water, and let it boil till quite done, turn it out on a MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
hair-sieve to drain, squeeze the water out, and pass the NR 
spinach through the sieve. Put a good lump of butter into (Mzpicat Borany—Or tae Ganpen, Fieip, AND Forrst.] 
a fry ita fight-brown, add a pinch of flour, mix — 
Put in the spinach, pepper and salt to taste, and a BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 
little milk, stir well, dispose the ‘spinach on « dish, laying poe 
the poached eggs on the top of it, and a border of fried sip- No. X.—Stacerr-Brsn—Sumac—Snake-Roors, 
pets round it, I.—Sracorr-Busu—Andromeda Mariana. Stem two to 
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three or four feet high, with erect branches and an ashy 
black-dotted bark. Flowers in fascicles on the old branches, 
from terminal and lateral buds, unaccompanied with leaves. 
Corolla whitish or tinged with red, subcylindric, mostly 
five-toothed. This shrub is one of the beautiful heath- 
worts. Andromeda was a fair Ethiopian princess, who, 
according to the pretty little story of Ovid, was rescued 
from a terrible death and afterwards married by Perseus, a 
celebrated Greek hero. Andromeda was made a constella- 
tion in the heavens after her death. 

The white waxy texture of the corolla of this bush ex- 
ceeds the whiteness of snow. The bush grows to perfection 
in the rich peaty wet barrens of New Jersey and Florida. 

Tn Pennsylvania, the flowers are not so large nor #0 
white: in fact, they often have a pale-pink tinge. 

Some farmers in New Jersey think the shrub is injurious 
to sheep, when eaten by them, producing a disease called 
the “staggers.” [ence its common name. Dr. Gray 
remarks that it is “said to be poisonous to lambs and 
calves,” but does not include sheep. Dr. Porcher says—on 
authority of “Nicholson's Journal”—that “the honey 
which the bees extract from the flowers is slightly poison- 
ous.” Similar charges have been made against some others 
of the heath-plants: the azalea, rhododendron, and kalmia, 
but without any special grounds, This shrub is claimed to 
be a cure for “the ground or toe itch,” and is also employed 
—in strong decoction—in domestic practice for herpes, an 
itching eruption of the skin, with marked tendency to 
spread, which is often hard to cure, because no constitu- 
tional medicine is given internally and little or no atten- 
tion paid to diet. 

I1.—Sumac—Rhus glabrum, Smooth or upland sumac, 
four to twelve feet high, with straggling bent branches, 
with a large pith, light-gray bark, smooth. Leaves of 
many pairs of leaflets, with an odd one, green above, 
whitish or ash-colored beneath, In autumn, the leaves 
change to a beautiful red, and are very conspicuous and 
attractive. 

The bark, leaves, and berries are all used, and are mildly 
astringent: the former two being used in tanning leather 
and in dyeing. The berries, in dense ovoid terminal pan- 
icles, densely villous, finally bright purple, have a sour 
astringent taste, and are often eaten by children in the 
country. 

The berries, in infusion, make a cooling drink, useful in 
slight fevers, sore throats, ulcerations, etc., washing and 
gargling being added. The Thompsonians, fifty years ago, 
esteemed the sumac as one of their best “ anti-canker ” medi- 
cines, and almost a specific in mercurial salivation, curdy 
sore mouth, etc. A restricted diet, with mild physic to 
clear the alimentary canal, should never be overlooked by 
mothers in all these cases, as local diseases, in the strict 
sense of the term, are comparatively rare. 

III.—Tue Biack-SNake Root was spoken of under the 
head of Cohosh, which included the Bine also. The Vir- 
ginia snake-root—Aristolochia serpentaria—is a delicate little 
plant, slender, flexuose, leaning stem six to twelve inches 
high, with few leaves above, somewhat auriculate-cordate 
at base, but lance-oblong, with dull-purplish fleshy flower 
often concealed beneath the dead leaves. The roots are 
very fine, and afford a good tonic in strong infusion or 
tinctured in spirits. 

The Seneca snake-root belongs to still another genus— 
Polygala Senega—and is one of the ingredients in the old 
“Coxe’s Hive-Syrup.” It is also called mountain-flax and 
milk-wort. Found in hilly woodlands, flowers in May, 
bloom white, several limber stems about fifteen inches high, 
from the same root, which is thick, knotty, and hard. 
Spike of flowers one to two inches long, somewhat nodding. 

The syrup of Senega is an excellent cough-medicine for 
elderly people, being a stimulant expectorant. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

To Make tHe Lunes Srrone.—One of Philadelphia's 
leading physicians, a specialist in diseases of the chest, 
says that imperfect respiration is at the bottom of much 
trouble with the lungs. In such a case, he shows the 
patient how to swell out the whole chest full aud round 
by a deep inspiration, elevating and throwing back the 
shoulders, and then, when he has gotten into his Jungs 
the last atom of air possible, to hold it in tightly for a 
little time, and then to let it off slowly, blowing out every 
atom of it, if he possibly can, by forcible expiration, 
drawivg the shoulders forward, and pressing in the chest 
to the smallest possible compass, thus throwing out almost 
all of the residual air, and all this through the nose, with 
mouth tightly closed. “Let him take half a dozen or 
more such forced respirations a dozen times a day,” says 
the doctor, “and he will soon double his vital capacity and 
relieve himself of most of his supposed chest -trouble. 
Such forced respiration will compel every air-cell possible 
to freely admit wholesome air into the little spaces and to 
expel it also, and some air-cells that do not often perform 
their functions healthily will be compelled to do so.” 





ARTISTIC CORNER. 

Liperty ENLIGHTENING THE WorLD.—This great statue, 
the wonder of the world, now being loaded in France 
for shipment to this country, is the largest statue in 
the world. Some idea of its magnitude may be obtained 
from the fact that forty persons found standing-room 
within the head. A six-foot man, standing on the level 
of the lips; only just reached the eyebrow. While work- 
men were employed on the crown of her head, they seemed 
to be making a huge sugar-caldron, and they jumped with 
ease in and out of the tip of the nose. Fifteen people 
might sit round the flame of the torch, which elevation 
can be reached by a spiral staircase within the outstretched 
arm. The weight of this stupendous statue is 440,000 
pounds, of which 176,000 pounds are copper, and the 
remainder wrought-iron, Tt will be erected on Bedloe's 
Island, in New York Harbor, and it will loom up 305 feet 
above tide-water, the height of the statue being 151.2 feet, 
that of the pedestal 91 feet, and foundation 52.10 feet. A 
word should be said—by the bye—here of its artistic merit. 
The pose, stride, and gesture, with its classic face, are 
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pronounced perfect; the drapery is both massive and fine, 
ghd in some parts is as delicate and silky in effect as if 
wrought with a fine chisel on the smallest scale. 

“The conception and execution of this statue are due 
‘to the eminent French sculptor, M. Bartholdi, who has 
devoted eight years of his life and most of his fortune to 
‘this great work, and whose generous impulses prompted 
him to make such a gift to the United States. The commit- 
‘tee in charge of the'eonstruction of the base and pedestal for 
the reception of this great work are in want of funds for its 
completion, and have prepared a miniature statnette, an 
‘exact counterpart of the original, six inches in height, the 
figure being made of bronze,'the pedestal of nickel silver, 
which they are now delivering to subscribers throughout 
the United States for the small sum of $1.00 each, All 
remittances should be addressed to Richard Butler, Sec- 
‘etary American Committee of the Statue of Liberty, 
No. 33 Mercer Street, New York. The committee are also 
‘propared to furnish a model, in same metals, tvelve inches 
in height, at $5.00 each, delivered. 

We feel assured that the American people will be only 
too eager to testify their grateful sense of this magnani- / 
‘mous offer on the part of the French people, and to | 
“reciprocate the kindly and liberal sentiments in‘which it / ; 
‘qiginated, by aiding the committee in its work. Every ; ; 
gubecriber remitting one dollar will, as we have already } 
said, be supplied with a miniature counterpart of this great ' 








and imperishable statue. But more will be welcome. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
Fie. 1.—Dress, or Lient-Yetuow Sateen. The skirt is 
rather full, and trimmed with four plain flounces, 
overdress is of yellow sateen, figured in brown. The ¢ 
and skirt are cut in one, and the bodice is slightly 4 


fall in front. It is trimmed with white embroidery. Straw 


hat, trimmed with brown velvet. 
. Fig. 1.—Dness, or Poppy-Ren Nun’s-Veriino. The / 
‘skirt is trimmed witlr a wide flounce of black lace: In 
‘front, the deep tunic of red falls over the lace flownce, 
Panels of the red at the sides, with three deep falls of lace 
at the back, The bodice is close-fitting, and, with the 
sleeves, is trimmed with black lace. 

Fic, 111.+Dness, or Darx-Bive Percats, with Gay 
Figures Over Ir. The bottem of the skirt is edged 
with lace the color of the dress. Above this falls the skirt, 
tied in points with butterfly-bows in gold-colored satin 
ribbon, The overskirt is laid in plaite; it is much puffed at 
the back, and is trimmed with colored lace, The bodice and 
‘leeves are also trimmed with the lace. 

| Wig, 1v.—Dress, or Liont-Green Fovtarn, Fiaurgp 
“wirn Darker Green. The skirt is of plain dark-green 
foulard, simply trimmed with flowers. The bodice opens 
fu front, oyer a full lace vest. Ccllar and cuffs of dark. 5 
Straw hat, trimmed with green velvet and 


green velvet. 
Poppies. 


Fic. v.—Dress, or Warre ALsatross-Clorn, on Wuitr 
“Musurm.. The entire skirt is composed of tucks. The old- 
fashioned surplice-waist is made open in the neck. The 
Meeves are composed of a series of tucks, with full caps of 


_tibbon around the neck and in the hair, are all red. 

Fie, vi—Hovesr-Dness, of Pink’ Fiourep Oroaxpy 
Must, Tawmmen with Many Narxow Frounces, Simpny } 
‘Hemmep. The bodice is made with points, back and front, 
‘fs cut square. before and behind, and has short sleeves > 

o with lace and. butterfly-bows of pink and mom | Slee 

ribbon. Loops of the two colored ribbons are on } 
the right shoulder. Band of mose-green velvet) around ’ 
the throat. 





-) Fie, vit,—Hovsr-Daeas, or Wurtr Nun’s-Vernino, or’ 
Waite Ixpta Sinx. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed ‘ 
Vou. LXXXVII.—84. 


with tucks. The bodice is gathered slightly at the back, 
and is fuller in frowut. It has a wide and not very full ruffle 
Welow the waist, where it is confined by a belt of rich 
brown velvet, and has long loops-and-ends of brown velvet 
ribbon, with a satin face, The bodice is half-high and 
round at the neck. Sleeves reaching to the elbow. and 
made rather full. 

Fig. vitt.—Watkino-Dress, or Pate-Gray ALBATRORS. 
The underskirt is of black silk, made with leugtiiwise 
puffings, and edged with a flounce with alternate box- 
plaits and knife-plaitings. The overdress opens over the 
silk skirt, and is edged all around ‘with a band of black 
velvet. The drapery at the back is simply looped. The 
bodice has a rather short basque, which is cut away in the 
front, to show a pointed vest of the black silk. It has cuffs, 
belt, aud collar of black velvet. Gray straw hat, trimmed 
with black velvet and red berries. 

Fie, 1x.—Wakine-Deess, or Dark-Bive Foviarp. 
The skirt is laid in deep folds in front, and is slightly 
gathered in at the waist. It is edged with a band of 
broché silk, beneath which is a knife-plaiting of the foulard. 
On each side of the frontis panel of the broché silk and 
a cluster of lengthwise plaitings. There isa pued drapery 
at the back. The bodice is pointed back and front, and 
trimmed with revers of the broché. Cuffs of the broché. 

Fie. x.—WaLkinu-Dress, or Fawn-CoLornep Tussar. 
The underskirt is plaited, with one large box-plait in front. 
The tunic forms large paniers, which are very much puffed 
at the back. The bodicethas a basque and is pointed back 
and front, and is trimmed fichu-wise and edged with cream- 
colored lace, Cream-colored lace also trims the tunic. 
Bonnet of cream-colored straw, tri d with feat) of 
the same color and brown velvet. 

Fic. x1.—Bonwer, or Coarse Straw, trimmed with a 
wreath of honeysuckles and dark-blue satin ribbon. 

Fics. XU, X10, AND Xiv.—New Styiz or Parasot- 
Hanpie. 

Fie. xv.—Watkine-Dress, or Cutntz. The underskirt 
is of plain pink sateen, crossed by three groups of box- 

haiti The di is of figured china-pink chints. 
The skirt forms a puff over the plaited underskirt, and the 
drapery is turned back, milk-maid fashion. The waist is 
slightly full, and has a shoulder-trimming terminating in 
a bunch of ribbon loops. Belt and necklet of black velvet. 
Hat of cream-colored straw, trimmed with loops of pink 
ribbon and a band of black velvet. 

Fie. xvi.—Hat, or Brown Srraw, faced with brown 
velvet, and trimmed with a band of brown yelvet, and 
large pink roses, and green grasses, 

Fie. xvit.—Ficnv, or 814k Musi. The collar is square, 
with a sailor effect, and the full front is long enough to fall 
below the waist, where it is fastened with a steel arrow. 

Fie. Xviu.—Bonnet, or Wuits Straw, trimmed with a 
wreath and clusters of white daisies with brown pontees. 
Brown velvet strings, 

GenenaL Remarks.—There is but little that is new tc 
chronicle in the ‘June fashions. We give innumerable 
designs in our plates, and our Paris letter contains so many 
descriptions.of the latest novelties, that it has left us but 
little to say. 

The new shade of green is extremely trying to all complex- 
ions, while the soft old apple-greens and the dark myrtle- 
greens are usnally becoming. The former is as becoming 
to a blonde as.a light-blue. 

Lace and embroidery are lavishly used on all dresses, 
except the tailor-myde ones. 

Sleeveless jackets are in great favor. Some are made of 
} bead-work, others of silk, eatin, or velvet: Most are open, 
showing a full lace vest, 

Jerseys are very popular, and serve to wear out old skirts. 

Loops of velvet, satin, and other ribbons are much used for 
oruamenting iiresses. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





Very broad stripes are again worn, but always in combina- ; 
tion with plain materials, Sumetimes the striped goods are 
employed as the overdress, sometimes as the skirt, In mak- 
‘ing up a striped overdress, the greatest care should be 
taken to have the stripes matched. 

Jet is profusely used on black dresses, re opr bonnets, 


. @tc., etc, 


While spotted veils are again fashionable. 

Black tulle and colored tulle, potted with gold beads, are 
also worn, but are not becoming. 

The new aprons have the gathered bib placed outside the / 
waistband, so that, after being gathered there, they fall on 
to the top of the apron-skirt in a frill of some four to six ‘ 
inches deep. 

Necklets, in black and white lace, satin ribbon, velvet, and / 
tulle, are worn with low and equare-cut bodices. They 
are about one inch wide, and are gathered. 

Black stockings are worn with dresses of all colors, as they 

serve to make the feet look smaller. 
» Tinsel of gold and silver is much used, and, if not judi- 
ciously so, is very vulgar. Braids and galioons are woven 
with it, and it even appears woven in many of the stuffs 
for dresses, 

Bonnets are worn trimmed very high in front and close to 
the face, and are very unbecoming. Much tiusel is used in 
the trimming. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rus pes Petits Cnamps. 

Under the soft sunshine of approaching summer, the 
new dresses and bonnets show forth in their delicate or 
vivid coloring like newly-opened flowers. Not that bright 
colors are in favor: on the contrary, the sober neutral tints 
maintain their popularity. Various shades of brown— 
from the darkest seal-brown to the palest bége, passing 
through the intermediate shades of burnt-bread, doe-color, 
etc.—are very :nuch in vogue. So, too, is the whole gamut 
of greens, the favorite moss-green maintaining its ground 
against all rivals. Gray, too, is still much worn, in the 
lighter shades especially. On the other hand, blue has 
entirely gone out of fashion for walking-dresses, though 
the pale evening-dress azure is still much liked for ball- 
room wear, 

Velvet ribbons are much worn on walking-dresses, and 
form, in fact, the favorite trimming for costumes in black 
worsted materials. The width most in vogue is about a 
finger-length. A very handsome toilette in black Sicilienne 
has the underskirt trimmed with four rows of wide black 
velvet ribbon, placed at distances equal to their widths. 
The overskirt is trimmed in like manner with two rows. 
In front, it is exactly the same length as the underskirt, 
but slopes upward at the sides, till at the back it is only 
half the length, and has two ends forming a drapery. 
This overskirt is extremely full, and is gathered into a 
plain pointed waist trimmed transversely with two rows 
of ribbon. The plain coat-sleeve is bordered with two 
rows of ribbon likewise. Colored velvet ribbons are worn 
on lighter colored materials in dark harmonizing or con- 
trasting colors, It forms a tasteful trimming for dresses 
of nun’s-veiling, seal-brown being employed on bége-color, 
and dark moss-green on the new willow-green. 

Black lace, either real or imitation, fs still a good deal 
worn, notwithstandir.z the long duration of its popularity. 
The following description of a very charming toilette, in 
steel-gray faille, for half-mourning, will give some idea of 
the way in which this elegant fabric is sometimes em- 
ployed: The short skirt is knife-plaited from waist to 
hem, and is bordered with a flounce of black lace a quarter 
of a yard in depth, plaited in with the material. The waist 
and short overskirt are cut in one, forming a short polonaise, 


which opens in front over a short apron of the black lace, ° 


{ This polonaise is gathered up so as to form panier-draperies, 
and is bordered all around with a ruffle of black lace. The 
waist is laid in folds at either side of @ vest formed of full 
folds of black lace. The sleeves have deep cufls of Wack 
( lace, Among the new materials of the season is a worsted 
i guipure, called Soudan lace, which comes in all the new 
{ fashionable. tints, Another new and tasteful fabric is 
called Khartoum; it is a firm yet light canvas-like ma- 
terial, and promises durability, The new stuff called 
perline imitates designs in small beads upon a plain 
groundwork, 
In huir-dressing, fashion wavers: between the high 

S-shaped twist or the single catogan plait, the furmer coiffure 
{ being considered the more sensible, and the latter the more 

effective, A lady who possesses a fine suite of hair gener 
j ally inclines to the latter style—especially for evening. 

dress, when she can interweave the long braid with pearls, 
j or clasp it at the top with an arrow of diamonds. Some 

of the Parisian beauties have already decided for the 

catogan; but there is great opposition to it, on the ground 
Sof ite looking “fast” and, being inartistic, It admits, 
} however, of much variety of adornment, and is really 
becoming to any woman who possesses a profusion of hair 
and a well-shaped head, A very pretty variety of the 
catogan consists in plaiting the braid very loosely, and 
intermixing with it small knots or long garlands of flowers, 

Bonnets continue to be worn very small and very high, 
and, in some instances, the peaked crowns tower above the 
wearers’ heads, after the fashion of a bishop’s mitre; but 
these eccentricities are but fashion’s temporary freaks, aud 
not her serious decrees. The new aloes braid, which forme 
astraw guipure at once light and elegant, is one of the most 
popular fabrics for bonnets, Net-works of beads in various 
sizes and colors are also employed for dress- bonnets, 
Flowers are the most fashionable trimming for both hats 
and bonnets. The lightest, most graceful, and most deli- 
cate blossoms are those chosen for reproduction. 

Black gloves are coming into favor again to be worn 
with black ball-dresses. They are worn very long, atid 
must have at least eighteen buttons. White gloves of 
andressed kid are worn with pale-colored evening-toilettes, 
Plain satin slippers and plain silk stockings matching the 
ball-dress in color are indispensable. 





Lucy H. Hoopss. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

¢ Fie. 1.—Litrte Girn's Dress, or Dark-Green Nux’s 
Veitine. It is plaited in front. At the waist is a gathered 
puff, which falls over a kilt-plaiting. The sash is of dark- 
red surah. The large square collar is edged with an 
| embroidery which is turned up. White straw hat aiid 
$ 

Q 





feathers, 

Fig. 11.—Boyr’s Costums, or Brown Crorn. The knick- 
erbockers are quite close-fitting. The deep sacque-coat is 
single-breasted. White linen collar, with knots of colored 
ribbons at the throat. Brown Derby hat, with wide band. 

Fig. 11.~—Ginw’s Dress, or Dank-Buve Percate. The 
skirt is edged with a narrow knife-plaiting; it is laid in 

‘ loose plaits, and ornamented with three cross-bands of bine 
and cream-colored striped percale. The short overskirt, 
which comes up high on the hip, is edged in the sanie way, 
as well as the plain waterfall-back. The bodice is slightly 
full at the back, and quite full and long in front, where it 
forms a puff below the waist. The short sleeves are trimmed 
with the striped percale, and the collar is formed of it. 
Hat of cream-colored straw, trimmed with loope of the same 
} colored ribbon. 

} Fig 1v.—Cuiip's Toqur, made of fawn-colored canvas 
‘ 





cloth, sprigged with red, and trimmed with loops of fawn- 
colored satin ribbon, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Happiness 


results from that true contentment which 
indicates perfect health of body and mind. 
You may possess it, if you will purify and 
invigorate your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. E. M: Howard, Newport, N. H., 
writes: “I suffered for years with Scrof- 
ulous humors, After using two bottles of 
Ayer’s Sursaparilla, I 


Found 


great relief. It has entirely restored me to 
health.” James French, Atchison, Kans., 
writes: ‘To all persons suffering from 
Liver Complaint, I would strongly recom- 


mend Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I was afflicted 


with a disease of the liver for nearly two 
years, when a friend advised me to take 
this medicine. It gave prompt relief, and 
has cured me.” Mrs. H. M. Kidder, 41 


' Dwight st., Boston, Mass., writes: “ For 


several years I have used Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilia in my family. I never feel safe, 


At Home 


without ft. As a liver medicine and 


general purifier of the blood, it has no 
equal.” Mrs. A. B. Allen, Winterpock, 
Va., writes: “My youngest child, two 
years of age, was taken with Bowel Com- 
plaint, which we could not cure. We tried 
many remedies, but he continued to grow 
Worse, and finally became so reduced in 
flesh that we could only move him upon 
apillow. It was suggested by one of the 
doctors that Scrofula might be the cause 
of the trouble. We procured a bottle of 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


and commenced giving itto him. It surely 
worked wonders, for, in a short time, he 


_ Was completely cured.” 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 


Rrwered by Dr. J.C, Agee & Co., Lowell, 
Maas., U.S. A. 








Your HAIR 


should be your crowning glory. Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor will restore the vitality and 
color of youth to hair that has become 
thin and faded; and, where the glands are 
not decayed or absorbed, will cause a nev 
growth on bald heads, 
MAY the youthful color and vigor 
of the hair be preserved to oll 
age? Read the following, from Mrs. G. 
Norton, Somerville, Mass.: “TI have used 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor for the past 30 years; 
and, although I am upwards of ¢0, my 
hair is as abundant and glossy to-day as 
when I was 25.” 
BE assured, that a trial of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor will convince you of its 
powers. Mrs. M. E. Goff, Leadville, Co!., 
writes: “Two years ago, my hair having 
almost entirely fallen out, I commenced 
the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. To-day my 
hair is 29 inches long, fine, strong, aud 
healthy.” 

. and strengthened 
RENEWED by the use of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, the hair regains its 
youthful color and vitality. Rev. H. P. 
Williamson, Davidson College, Mecklen- 
burg Co., N. C., writes: “I have used 
Ayer’s Huir Vigor for the last ten years. 
It is an excellent preservative.” 

BY the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, Geo. 
A. Dadman, Waterloo, Mo., bad 
his. hair eee to its original healthy 
condition. _He was nearly bald, and very 
gray. He writes: “Only four bottles of 
the Vigor were required to restore my 
hair to its youthful color and quantity.” 
USING Ayer’s Hair Vigor cures dis- 
eases of the scalp. F. H. 
Foster, Princeton, Ind., writes: ‘I bad 
been troubled for years with a disease of 
the scalp; my head was covered with dan- 
druff, and the hair dry and harsh. Ayer's 
Hair Vigor gave me immediate relief, 
cleansed the scalp, and rendered the hair 
soft and pliable.” 


b a s 
Ayer's Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr, J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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THE PILLOW-INHALER |! 
ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 


Cures Catarrn, Bron- 
CHITIS, ASTHMA and Coe 


SUMPTION, by ig 

icated and ve 

\ to the mucous lin’ ng 
me 


Sour—whilst cooing as 
ee, se without any 
discomfort. yg ee ly 


same as an pat an 
pier No pote Coneealed reservoirs in the 
Now oe the liquid a yolatile balms. There is no 
dosing I no douching or snuffing, but, just as 
& smoky lamp will leave a 
deposit on a whitened wall, 
so the PILLow-INHALER, for 

i spreads 
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CATARRH. © 
BRONCHITIS. 


CONSUMPTION. 
the bottom of the jongs, posed 
constitutional and loca 


ssihean same ome. “Ua fea aather boomy io ever on 
ft cures cases apparently beyon: le ope. Exrplan- 
and Testimonials sent sent free. 


Address, 
THE PILLOW-INHALEB CO., 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRaNcurs: New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
*\ Chicago, State and Randolph Streets. 
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chlors. testimonials, de ent 
Mme, E. Velaro. 202 Lexryetox: A 
{ 100 New Fancy Scrap’ Pictures, Ger Horse’s Head, 
Kittens, Dogs, Girls, Baeeroad ste. and 4 (no2alike 
10 Remembrance Cards, 10 cts. Boox K Co. D Nassau, N. 
Complete ‘Stories, all different, { for or only 16 cts. 
JUV Porutary Pys. Co.; 149° Congress: Street, Boston. 
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Statue of “ Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the construction of the base 
and pedestal for the reception of this great work, in order 
to raise funds for its completion, have prepared a 
miniature Statuette, six inches in height—the Statue bronzed, 
Pedestal nickel-silvered—which they are now delivering 
tu subscribers throughout the United States at One Dol- 
lar Each. 

‘Thds attractive souvenir and mantel or desk ornament 
isa perfect facsimile of the model furnished by the arti-t, 

The Statuette in same metal, twelve inches high, at Five 
Dollars Each, delivered. 

The designs of Statue and Pedestal are protected by U. 8. 
Patents, and the models can only be furnished by this Com- 
mittee. Address, with remittance, 


RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statue of Liberty, 
33 Mercer Street, New York. 


~ Paillard’s 
MUSIC 








ARE THE BEST. 


They are the onl a3 ones igs aa gold by first-class 

a oe over. 8 cents for cireniar. 

J. PAIL RD = "So €80 Broad: 
way, New You oie ty. 


4 Cards, all Hidden Reet, and new Emborsed C he 
mos., OLINTON & CO, North Haven, Conn. 


CORPULENCY es Recipe avd hotes how to 
> effectually. 
and pear yar ly cure obesity 


Ms Son: semi-starvation 

etary, etc. Hurepean 
Mail, October 24th, says: .“ Its prey . not merely to reduce 
the amount of fat, but, by affecting the ape of obesity, 
to induce a radical cure of the disease. Mr. R. makes no 
charge whatever; any person, rich or poor, can obtain his 
mae ‘one by sending 6 cents, to cover postage, to F.C. 
+ Woburn ouse, Store Street, 
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(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 
for every form of 
SKIN and i aep 






FROM 
Z PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA, 
CZEMA, or Salt Kheum, with its agonizing itching 
and burning, instantly relieved hy a warm bath with 
JeTICUKA Soap aud a single application of Curicura, the 
great Skin Cure, 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cuticura 
Resouvenr, the New Blood Purifier, to keep the blood cvol, 
= © perspiration pure and unirritating, the bowels open, 

iver and kidneys active, will speedily cure Eczema, 
en Ringworm, Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruritua, Scall Head, 
ndruff, and every species of wong Scaly, and Pimply 
Humors of the Skin and Scalp, with Lore uf Hair, when 
the best physiciane and all known bah fail. 

Curicvra Remepies are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers free from 
poisunous ingredients, 

| Bold everywhere, Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; , 25 
cents; Resolvent, $1.00. Prepared by Porrer Duve AND 
ga Company. Bostox, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


“MALARIA 


AND 
Chiils and Fever Cured by the 
QUAKER CHILL-CAKE! 
Tt will qoichis and absolutely curve Malaria and Chills and 


Fever, It is in the form of a cake; to be eaten just as if it 
were a cake for refreshment 





Contains no a or harmfuldrugs. Not disagreeable, 
and perfectly safe. 
No special requirements regarding diet or former treat- 


ment, and no inconvenience experienced ‘while taking. 
Quaker Chill-Cake is a positive, radical and permanent 
eure, Cures where all other remedies have failed; One 
Cuke in most cases is sufficient, and relief is if acoem imme- 
diate, It is pronounced by those who have used it, the 
quickest and most efficacious remedy ever known, 

The price of the Quaker Chill- Cake is ene dollar, and 
will be sent by mail to any part of the U, S. on receipt of 


the money, 
Further information, ciccular, and testimony, sent on 
application, Address, 


GROFF & CO., 
1522 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*'assar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
For the Liberal Education- of Women, with a complete 
College Course, Schools of Painting and Music, Astronomical 
Observatory, laboratury of Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets 
of Natural History,a Museum. of Art,a Library of 15,000 
Volumes, ten Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thor- 
oughly equipped fur its work. Students at present admitted 
toa siege | course. Catalogues seut on application. 


‘ RY L, CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D. 
101 Latest Popular Songs of the day, only 8 ots. 
Poputar Pus. _Oo., 149 Congress Street, 7 Boeten. 
FLESH WORMS, and OILY skin. 
“Mrpicarep Cream” is the only known harmless, 
Pleasant, and absolutely SURE and infallible cure, “Tt 
positively and effectually removes all, clean, completely, 
and for good in a few days only, leaving the skin 


clear, smooth, and unblemished ‘always or money refunded, 
For those who have no blotches on the face, it. beantifies 








the complexion.as nothing else in the world can, rendering 
it Aye ry FAIR, and TRANSPARENT. and clearing it of 
all muddiness and coarseness. It is a true remedy to cure, 
and @ paint or powder to cover u np hide blemishes. 
Mailed in ain wrapper for 30 cents, barons oy or two sad 
i) cents, by Geo. N. Stopvann, Druggist, 1226 Niagara 8 
Buffalo, N.Y. Pamphiet gives 378 true and genuine toatl, 
nonials. My FRECKLE-WASH cures Kes-y Tan, and 
Makes the hands white; seut, post-paid, for 30 cents. 





The Famous English Custard Powder — Pro- 
ne res: CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, 


THE COST AND TROUBLE. 


9 Bold in Boxes at 18 cents, 
sufficient for 3 pints, and 36 


cents, sufficient for 7 pints. 






A GREAT 
LUXURY. 
Inventors & 
ham, England. EVANS & SOWELL: ? Philedelpbia’ Pe 


Sole Agents for U. 8. Ay will mail free, on receipt of address, 
“Pastry & Sweers,” a dittle work containing Practical 
Ilints and Uriginal Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Ditiner 
and Supper Table. 





Ts only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
The most mee diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps ip all climates. Commended by physi- 
cians. Sold everywhere. Send Pry our Buok on “ The Care 
and we i. nfauts.” Sent 

LIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 








We have made a specialty, since 1877, of giving as Pre- 
miums to those who get w or purchase Tea and 
Coffee in large aniston Riera and Tea Sets, Gold Rand 
Sets, Silverware, ete) Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents 
pes und. We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, 

ides sending out from 60 to 90 CLuB Orprrs each day. 
SILVER-PLATED Casrers as Premiums with $5, $7, and $10 
orders. Winte Tea-Sere with $10 orders. Droonarep 
Tea-Sers with $13. Gorn Banp or Moss-Rost Serie of 44 
pieces, or Dinner-Sers of 112 pieces with $20 orders. and 
a Host of other Premiums. Send us postal and mention 
this Publication, and we will send you full Prick anp 
Premium ee Freight casmee average 75 cents per 100 Ibs. 
QREAT LO NDON T EA CO., 807 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


alOURS ISTHE BEST CAT 
; e and Instruction Book yet pub- 
7 hee It teachesall the ES. RT. NEE. 
DLEWORK STITC HES. aN res 
instructions for CRAZY PATCH 
SIN N and LUST KE 
\ ING, &c., and Fined diy tor 
ieee Plash, Fett, &c.. 00 t will not rub, 
rio to make. Powders, Paints ae. Shows 
the MONOG) eS mping Patterns 
MS, ALrHasE®, Fiow- 
anerina pw = = UTLINES, Ee ae iy oa or 
Bs ves 8 ree of en vy mail 
will send th and Beer GOOD PAT. 












T NS with me Bo "an pad for . W 
ay Lad Stam 
1 sand the oot re) re rar Stanrin rT 
Stamped Tidy, Bis te een os Ae Aiea Fngrrneti cas 
J ) are) 
ae ; = oT 
nae G ae 
‘renla>s 
Det 8 Dey Bt.. N. 
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TOKOLOGY A Book for every woman. 
Alice B, whe M.D. 
20.000 faite Wale | ~ rhs 
80 over a A nts fi An 

the most popular work pt pair re 2 AGENTS 
very best bouk to Put Ino the bate fi or woman," 
KE. M Hate, M.D Cloth, post. Morecco, $2 50. 
[2 Roses suse Sanitary Pub-co.169 La Saile St, St. Chicago, lil. 

2 Pieces Silk d Satin ready for aes ees, iver. 

2 ino Zalike) 500, Mra. FW ewood, Mass. 


ERS GOOD SENSE 
CORDED CORSET MASTS 








ARE STILL TRIUMPHANT. 


For fifteen years they have steadily gained in favor, 
Health, Economy and and, with sales constantly increasing, have become the 
enyigese aa MOST POPULAR CORSET throughout the United States. 
etal Ask for The “G” quality is WARRANTED TO WEAR TWICE 
81 White & St. TY. La AS LONG as ordinary Corsets. wud testimonials without 
200 HiN® DitomreD sonar PICTURES, vo wo | Wer a Oe UEMELZT RATISFACTION 
slike REWARD CARE CO. EG of 50c Stamps. While scores of patents have been found worthless, the 
1631, N.Y. principles of the GLOVE- FITTING have proved inval- 
es Une a6, uable. 
ppb hepa ty SER xp rm fone Retailers are authorized to refund money, if, on examin- 
wae stem, these CORSETS co pot prove as represented. 


bb sale everywhere 
showing ae arena ca Catalogue free on application. 


ay ae ks THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs., 


s fort Canvas and Linen Ein- 10 & 72 WORTH STREET, N, Y. 


Gaxaxcrreseec | MADAME DEAN'S 


ce Spinal Supporting Corsets 


agen,” without: Shoulder 














= 
| ee 
= 
= 
“line 
dione For 


ts. 
ESIGN Brace nade 
tam that not “2 
tia eee ay Sec | 
20, fi % Get four sets for ving ites years aS) 
2.0 


Sold b leadi 
chants , A 5 = 





t 
t makers, 
the most eminent ar arevennns 


hi ioe Madame Foy’s Improved nthe. nite 





Euro ples sent to any 


CORSET Ser ed Vital 6 
And Skirt Supporter Lewis Schiele & Go, 890 B'way, Now York. 


SOB aoe =2| THE TRUE ODOR OF THE VIOLET 
wd/|| For sale Ay ot 5 "4 Maney F Florentine Violet © Orrie 

Price ¥ mail, packets, 5c. and §Oc. each.—Caswk.L, Massey & Co., 
578 5th Ave., and 1121 Broadway, N. Y., and Newport, R. 1. 











:a, ony size BE er Tit = Seon 

fe delivery. 8 price 
sill prove themacives wort Wilms worth ~ er 
2 Deck “a 
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PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 


It is the custom of “PzTerson’s M4s@asinR,” us all its old old Speeetare know, to engrave, every year, A Premium 
Prats, in order to reward persons getting: clube, These plates are executed in the highest style of art, at an original 
cost of from ONE THOUSAND 10 ‘© THO SAND DOLLARS. “ Petersou,” having kept up this 
practice for many years, has now an uurt of such These are now, as a great inducement, 

otfored (postage tree) for Fifty Ceuts each, to subscribers or hele fi friends, The rie are as fyllows: 

The Surrender of Cornwallis,.. . 6... .4 56 sR Peahes Py 2m 

Washinjton’s Adiew to His Genoraia, °° . (27 
Bunyan on Trial, “ “ 
Bunyan in Jail, “ “ 
’s Kirst iestonstons —- "His Wife, _— —s “ “ 
has — papper 











“ “é 
ics “ 
“ “ 
“ “ec 
“ ol 


[= ¢> of éJabe® “ “ 

Not Lost, but Gone Before, : “ $4 
Christmas Morning i “ “ 
Christ Blessing Little + rene pe va ya 
Washington = Valley i “ “ 
Gran’, ells of Yorktowens ep exe “ 6 
“ Hush! oan Wa. Them,” 4 bed 
The Parable of the Lilies, ¢ “ 
Christ Py ‘ore lesharigape “ 
Tired O . + one “s 
Tion t 


N. B.—Any subscriber to Peterson,” or her friend, condanatitatatithal engravings by remitting fifty cents, which is 
the mere cost of printing and paper. Or five will be sent for two dollars, Always say which you wish, 


Address, CHAS. J. PETERSON, 
No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


aun: E a present of a. LOVELY MICROSCOPE »: LAB 
a * boxes of HAWLEY’S CORN-SALVE Game The famous eye Face Powder will be mailed to any 
pour is at 25 cents a box. All you need du is to write | —_ Ags receipt . twenty-five two-centetamps, 
& postal-card, and I will mail you the salve, You to EVY & CO., French Perfamers, 
well eae send oly the money within one month. I then 68 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
mail New-style, embossed, hidden name, and chromo visiting 
a D, HAWLEY, Salem, New York. 60 * no 2alike, Wty 10e, 1Spacks, $l. Warranted 
r aeons best sold. mple- bool de. L. JONES & 00. Nassau, N ¥. 
Lavres can do r stampin ower a ~ : 
FOR NorHing. Patterns cont fon 4 name & chromo o-cards, Sample bk 
than és charged for stamping -pletares & this gold ring, W arrived as 
ft ‘of 8B coop p realities tpcar ds Sampleb’k ne 4 
‘or em) ea and painting. ering 
le, Zinches 5 LATEST STYLE FLORAL BEAUTIES Mot- 











_. a: to, ‘and Satin Cards with your names, also 1 Per- 
| 1 sPranlnm Lists. al Leet of A 
ples, Premin 





‘&e., all for 5 pm 
ve ro Agia POatte ands 


N s 
’ nN dd 
at ar acters | ia Mewe ee meee 
Pictures for 10 cts. 2 “DAISY” evnend Cards for scrap-books, with 
I our one ilinstrated annual, mailed for 4 cts. in 











our mame on, | Stamps. A NA CARD CQO., Box 2724, D New York. 


6 Chromos, y = . 
a ‘ mail; “15 hidden name, 
tee see 20 ta; 26 plain gold A ROLLER SKATE 
edge, 10 ote. wanted; bi ‘ing éet of cards, most comic wie 
pay, Send 6c, wutiful 188! the day, and our 48-page Ilu 
jen to a sng, oe Holly | trated Book, to introduce Mune 8, All sent on rece tof 
three cent! stamps. Wortn Bros,, 726 Sixth 8t,, New ork, 
Y acnanigtit pe HAIR. Madame Wanibold’s § 
permanently removes Superfluous Hair without f uring 
the skin. Send for a circular. Madame Wambold, 96 
West t Springfield Strect, Boston, Masa 


sara ane SS 
whe 











beautified. Bois, Be Brows end Lashes 
woe fb Circulars and Testimonials, @ Cts, 
Tame. LATO UR, 2146 Lex ington Ave, N.Y. 


= ie 
THE n eer ROOK STEEL a=, 
Works: Camden, N.J:. 26 John St., 
te, Tt mh be “pee Onriosi- 
‘ nietrumen: Suppli: etc. Catalc 10 
| fi ree. FRANK H: LATTIN, Ne dibion, N. a 
e '5O B=: Bm dooseds Go Gold, Floral and 
wenir Cards, name on, 


Tee oe 


__MewSample Book 25c. FLW. SP Ae are ae 


we) Py | 
7 ties Thee for ten | emanre= aa 
CARD FACTORY, Clistonville, Conn. 
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CURES ‘COSTIVENESS. 


FOR TRAVELERS. 


U.S. Navy Yarp, ComManpant’s Orrice, 
Portsmouth, N. H., 
May 26th, 1885. 
It gives me pleasure to express my perfect 
satisfaction with the wholesome effécts of your 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. _ 1 have had occasion 
to use it in almost every part of the world, and 
I am convinced of its efficacy. 
Oscar G. Sawyer, Sec. 








AIDS DIGESTION. 


Regulates the Bowels, 
FOR FAMILIES. 


Cureago, Inu, 
September 10th, 1883. 

I have been a-constant user of your Seltzer 
Aperient for stomach-troubles, and have always 
found it relieve acidity of the stomach, head- 
aches, constipation,.and kindred difficulties. I 
regard its one of the best household-remedies, 
and am never without it in my family. 


Geo. A. TreYsrr. 


It affords instant and permanent relief in cases of Biliousness, Constipation, Headache, and 
Disordered Stomach caused by irregular meals, unwholesome food, bad cooking, ete. Invaluable 


to travelers on account of its portable form. 
pleasant taste and certain action. 


Indispensable in the houseliold on aecount of its 


MANUFACTURED BY TARRANT & CO., New York 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





“IT owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
sand Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 






ae 


ye hoa Hnumors, Humiliating oe Ttting 
D urer, Ronetaln. Salt Rheum, and Infantile 
ere aout the Curicura a. 


ce — VENT, th hevod cleanses 
the 4 perspiration of ré frais Pav wen hemor 
menta, and | de removes the 


Curicora, the great. Skin = instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heala Uleera 
and Sores, and nemtoten the Huir, 
Reauienan Soar, w — Skin Le a nt Tot ue 
prepared. ‘om UTIGURA, 18.1 jpensabdie in 
Pe ag A Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Sanburn, and y Skin. 
oricurA Rewepres are absolute oy pores and the only 
— oon 4 a and — ,> pol Fd, 
everywhere. Price cen Mishcrr: 
25 cents j Resoivent, @1 I Porter Dreg ana 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE. 


“Jam of the opinion that no 

exercise for women has ever been 

that is to them so 

really useful.”—B. W. Richardson, 
ILD. F.RS., on the Tricycle, 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES AND 
TRICYCLES. © 


THE 
POPULAR STEEDS 
or TO-DAY. 
nome (36~page) catalogue sent [—* 


"THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
601 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


+14. 














AN 


“iN ah 








JAMES PYLES 





™ BEST THING KNOWN ro 
WASHING-=BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME andSOAP AMAZ- 
toente and gives universal satisfaction. 

pope Tich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well) to mislead, PEARLINE is baw! 
ONLY E labor-saving com rand name of 
always bears the above ore = 
JAMES PYLE, NEW 








Makes shoes look new, and is more economical than 
other dressings, because it does not harden, scale, nor 
crack leather. Ask-any lady who has ever used it, or any 
RELIABLE DEALER anywiiere. Take no ‘other. 
Bewere of imitations. 

BUTTON & OTTLEY, Manuf'’rs, New York. 





